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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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A NEW HONOR FOR STANLEY 
MANNING 


Rey. Stanley Manning, minister of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, Conn., 
was elected president of the Connecticut 
Council of Churches and Religious Edu- 
cation at its annual meeting Jan. 16. Mr. 
Manning comes to this new position of 
responsibility after a varied service as 
parish minister and denominational leader. 
He was for several years executive secre- 
tary of the National Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, and has held the offices of 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches 


in Maine and president of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association of the Universalist 
Church. In 19383 he became minister of 
the Church of the Redeemer. In this pas- 
torate he has been active in community 
and interchurch church affairs, serving a 
term as president of the Hartford Associa- 
tion of Ministers and Rabbis. Mr. 
Manning is at present chairman of the 
Universalist General Convention Commis- 
sion on International Relations. 
raiiedias 


THE CONTRIBUTORY PENSION 
PLAN 


Plans for a Contributory Pension System 
for the ministers of the Universalist Church 
were definitely advanced during an all-day 
informal conference at 16 Beacon Street 
and the Boston City Club of denomina- 
tional officials and available members of 
the General Convention Committee on 
Pensions, of which Rev. C. H. Emmons is 
the chairman. George A. Huggins of 
Philadelphia, Pa., official actuary of the 
pension boards and funds of the major 
Protestant denominations, and of the 
Church Pensions Conference, was present 
through the day, and gave invaluable 
practical counsel with reference to the 
principles underlying the successful con- 
tributory pension systems of the churches, 


the method and technique of operation, 
and the type of plan that would be feasible 
for the Universalist Church. 

It is expected that the pension plan 
will soon be in proper form for submis- 
sion to the ministers and officers of our 
local churches, for their information and 
consideration, in accordance with a 
recommendation of the Chicago Conven- 
tion. 

The returns from the pension question- 
naire sent to the ministers in our fellowship 
have been unusually high and this team- 
work is greatly appreciated by the com- 
mittee. If the unreceived balance of the 
number sent out, which are now in brief- 
eases, correspondence baskets, pigeon 
holes, ministerial pockets, or on covered 
desks, could be mailed to the committee 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., within 
the next few days, the committee would be 
better able to continue its work with a 
reasonable degree of effectiveness. The 
co-operation of the clergymen whose 
questionnaires have not been received is 
essential to this, and the committee would 
be grateful for it. No questionnaire 
should be withheld. 

C. ASE: 


* 


CONNECTICUT EXECUTIVE BOARD 
MEETING 


At a meeting of the executive board of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention, 
held in Hartford Jan. 16, it was voted to 
subscribe $200 towards the special fund 
now being raised for The Christian Leader. 
According to the requirement of a by-law, 
vacancies on the board, occasioned by the 
recent deaths of Dr. Theodore A. Fischer 
and Rev. Delmar E. Trout, and by the 
change in the trustees occasioned by the 
promotion of Mr. Morgan, were filled. 
The Board is now composed as follows: 
President, James H. Morgan, of Hartford; 
vice-president, Rev. Clifford D. Newton, 
of Stafford; secretary, Rev. Harry Adams 
Hersey, of Danbury; treasurer, Herbert 
E. Belden, of Hartford; trustees, Edwin 
Avery Tracy, of Norwich, Kenneth S. 
Hubbard, of New Haven, and Mrs. Susan 
S. Bishop, of Bridgeport. Those elected to 
fill vacancies serve till the next session 
of the Convention in Danbury, May 
10-11. 

A resolution was adopted expressing the 
deep sorrow caused by the death of the 
Rev. Delmar E. Trout, vice-president of 
the Convention. ‘For nearly six years he 
worked faithfully with us on our board 
of trustees in the cause of our church in 
the state. For twice that period he repre- 
sented our denomination in the city of 
Meriden, where he had, through his ability 
and wide sympathies and hearty co-opera- 
tion in every good work, brought credit to 
himself, honor to our denomination, and 
made for himself a place deep in the re- 
spect and affection of the entire com- 
munity.” 
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HAVE WE PLACED OUR IDEAL TOO HIGH? 


ROM the letter of an old friend, a Belgian, who has 
been at work for a few years in Italy we take 
this interesting paragraph: 

“The world, and especially Europe, is now going 
through a terrible illness. One shudders wondering 
into what the pride of man may drag us. Is one not 
forced to conclude that a human being is not capable 
of perfection? This remark may perhaps shock your 
lofty sentiments, the ideal of perfection toward which 
you would like to see humanity tending. Have we 
placed our ideal too high? Is it compatible with human 
nature? Everyone feels restless, helpless, hesitant, 
anxious. However, youth marches on with head 
held high, as always, amid this tumult which seems 
natural to it.” 

We answer from the standpoint of one who be- 
lieves that the basic reality of the universe is God, 
and that in His nature and purpose He was revealed 
by Jesus Christ, a historic human being. If we were 
one who believed simply in evolution, we might lose 
faith. The evolution has been sadly interrupted. But 
we believe in a universe created by a Perfect Being 
whose Divine Will is that there shall be perfection in 
His children, and whose technique involves free will 
and coming to perfection by the trial and error 
method. 

The language of the Bible in this matter is this, 
“Work out your own salvation.”” And Paul adds, 
“For it is God who worketh in you.”’ 

If even one man can achieve perfection, then it 
is true that, with right conditions, human beings can 
become perfect. One man did achieve perfection or 
something so near to it we can not tell the difference. 
Perfectibility is a possibility. The ideal is not vision- 
ary. We are not making any perfect human beings 
just now, but we are making many people in many 
lands, like the friend who writes to us, who exert 
their influence for Christian ideals and whose per- 
sonal lives are pure and unselfish. 

The backward trend of things in the past few 
years is clear to all. It may go on for some time. If 
it goes on, it will go on not because Christianity is 
false but because Christians do not live up to their 
ideals. Yet aremnant of people is here who live up to 
Christian ideals to an amazing degree. They will 
prove to be the salt Christ talked about. Christianity, 
but not necessarily the Church, will win in the end 
because it is true, and the fundamental reality of this 
universe is truth that is not abstract or theoretical but 
Divine. 


RESOURCEFUL OLSON 


NASMUCH as there is a rule against broadcasters 
sending personal messages, but a rule which 
permits them to dedicate programs to people or 

events, the Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
began a Sunday morning broadcast after a wild dash 
from the hospital as follows: 

“Inasmuch as I have just come from the first 
glimpse of a daughter born less than two hours ago, 
I know that you, my friends, will permit me to dedi- 
cate this program to mothers everywhere.”’ 

“All is well,’ writes Mr. Olson, “with mother 
and daughter, but father and son are struggling 


along.” 
co * 


THIS PLEA FOR THE DISTINCTIVE 


HE word distinctive is not a bad word, but too 
often itis used ina bad way. Itis praiseworthy 
to want to avoid being overstandardized, but 

it is not praiseworthy to be bizarre and eccentric in 
order to escape the danger. 

With churches it is quite enough to try to be of 
better quality when there is no sense in being of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

A personal letter from Dr. Hugh Vernon White, 
author of “A Working Faith for the World,” inspires 
these reflections. Among other helpful comments he 
writes: 


I was also much interested in the anonymous 
sermon on “Our Missionary Duty at Home and Abroad.” 
Everything in it appeals to me as sound. Certainly the 
Universalist Church should be in the forefront of a 
program for universal religion and Christian fellowship. 
I wonder if I might express, however, a feeling of a cer- 
tain deficiency in the article. The desire for universal 
fellowship and good will of course is Christian, but I do 
not find in the article a recognition of the fact that the 
Christian faith has its own positive, distinctive con- 
tribution toward the achievement of that peace and good 
will. After all, a missionary does not merely go abroad 
to cultivate personal friendliness between himself and 
other people. Presumably he goes to take a gospel, and 
on behalf of the Church and of Christ to make known 
the word which has in it a power to bring peace and 
good will. 

Doubtless the writer of this article would fully 
agree, and I know that not everything can be put into 
any one article. However, there are various bases being 
suggested for a universal fellowship, and some of them 
are very bad. We might conceivably have a universal 
brotherhood upon the basis of a world empire, with either 
Hitler or Chamberlain at its head. Or we might have a 
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world fellowship based upon the Communist system, 
or the Mohammedan. It seems to me that the peculiar 
significance of Christianity today is that it proposes a 
world fellowship based upon a profound reverence for 
man as man, and a recognition of the ultimate allegiance 
of every man to God as Christ makes Him known. 


The Christian religion has something to offer 
the world which is distinctive. ‘It proposes a world 
fellowship based upon a profound reverence for man 
as man and a recognition of the ultimate allegiance of 
every man to God as Christ makes Him known.” 
We can recognize good in Mohammedanism or Com- 
munism or Fascism, and in individuals belonging to 
the different systems, but none of these systems pro- 
poses a world fellowship based upon reverence for man 
as man and allegiance to the kind of God Christ re- 
vealed. As Christians we have a distinctiveness that 
is basic and elemental. Our little contrivances, fid- 
dling with this or that, to keep the Universalist 
Church different, from fear of being swallowed up, are 
puny things in comparison. 

If a Presbyterian church in a community is doing 
more than the Universalist church to make people 
respect man as man and honor and love God, it is a 
better Universalist church than the Universalist 
church. 

Let us not lose our distinctiveness, but let us also 
not fail to recognize it when we meet it coming down 
the middle of the road. 


* * 


NO BLANK CHECKS FOR ARMAMENT 


HE press brings reports that “‘an administration 
bill giving the Secretary of War blanket au- 
thority to provide up to 6,000 airplanes’”’ has 

been introduced in both the House and the Senate. 
By the time this gets into print this bill and some of 
the other eight bills designed to initiate a huge national 
defense program may be passed. We do not question 
the need for adequate national defense in this present 
world. We do most seriously question the need and 
the wisdom of bills giving national administrative 
officials blanket powers. We are convinced that the 
national defense program itself will suffer unless all 
the possible and reasonable checks and safeguards of 
democracy are imposed on the War Department, the 
Navy Department and the military high command. 
We do not question for a moment the sincerity of the 
officials, but we know the enormous pressure that will 
be brought to bear on them by commercial interests 
that will profit from armament programs. We know 
also that nearly two years ago Great Britain embarked 
on a national defense program. Months later, in a 
moment of crisis, so little had been accomplished that 
the great champion of democracy found herself with- 
out the bargaining power of reasonable defenses. 
Why? We do not know the whole story, but anyone 
who wishes to consult the records will find that while 
pitifully slow progress was being made in building up 
Britain’s defenses huge dividends were being de- 
clared by firms supplying the defense materials. The 
conservative government of Great Britain, with as 
near blanket power as any government not completely 
totalitarian, failed to show reasonable efficiency in 
rearming. 


In this there should be an object lesson for us. 
Senator Borah, commenting on W. P. A. cuts the other 
day, said, ‘“When the armaments appropriations come 
along there will be no close figuring.’”’ We fervently 
hope he is wrong, but we fear he is right. 

One thing is certain, unless we learn from Britain’s 
mistake our defense program too will be bogged down 
ed blanket powers and blank checks given in hysterical 

aste. 
For adequate national defense we say: No blank 
checks! , 
EK. H.L. 


* * 


THE 1939 DEVOTIONAL BOOKLET 


E recommend without qualification the Lenten 
Meditations prepared by Dr. Horace West- 
wood and issued by the Universalist Pub- 

lishing House for use in our churches through the 
forthcoming Lenten season. Dr. Westwood has 
written a practical and at the same time inspiring series 
of meditations based on the Worcester Bond of Fel- 
lowship. The booklet, called “The Great Avowal,”’ 
takes its title from the first clause of that declaration, 
“We avow our faith in God as Eternal and All-Con- 
quering Love.”’ Dr. Westwood illumines the problems 
of personal and social discipline with the great truths 
of the Worcester Declaration. 

For the young members of our fellowship we are 
glad to be able to recommend ‘Thoughts of God for 
Boys and Girls,’ a juvenile Lenten booklet published 
by the Connecticut Council of Religious Education 
and heartily endorsed by our own religious education 
workers. 

Ei Hota 


* * 


SO WHAT 


E sing the praise of breakfast and of slang. 
Breakfast is the quiet hour of the day when 
the doorbell rings not, the telephone is yet 

silent, and the bill collecting printer still sleeps. This 
hour, we resolutely maintain, is one of life’s precious 
joys. Today we had for breakfast some fruit, a bun, 
one of those delectable, indigestible doughnuts most 
appropriately called sinkers, two cups of coffee, and an 
old essay by Brander Matthews on ‘‘What Is Pure 
English?”’ We enjoyed both the food and Professor 
Matthews. And we rejoice especially in the brave 
and heartening words the professor has to say about 
the sources of virility in our language. He asserts 
that, shocking as it is to pedants, the language is 
owned by the masses. He quotes wise old Roger 
Ascham’s Toxophilus, “He that will write well in any 
tongue must follow the counsel of Aristotle, to speak 
as the common people do, to think as the wise men 
do.” 

The whole essay gave aid and comfort to our own 
private pride in the virility of American slang makers, 
and we rejoiced in our predilections for slang as we 
dunked our doughnut. 

As we meditated on Mr. Ascham’s morsel there 
came to mind a phrase much on the lips of our younger 
friends and we were prompted to try a little thinking 
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“as the wise men do.” The phrase is “So what,” and 
it carries a weighty connotation of critical inquiry. 
After a long and tiresome platitudinous harangue we 
have heard young people reply with that one withering 
phrase, “So what!’ In this phrase, thus accented, 
youth says to us, ‘‘Yes, yes, we have read it all in the 
copybooks many times; now let’s get down to the 
real business of life.’”, When sound counsels are offered 
in safely general terms youth says “So what,” saying 
thus, “That’s all right but, specifically and concretely, 
what do you propose to do about it?” 

We fear that we shall never be able to think “as 
the wise men do,” for these meditations only got us 
into an uncomfortable position that almost spoiled 
the breakfast hour. We remembered that we had 
recently sat on a-panel of six parsons and one lone 
literary layman discussing ‘‘What Can the Church Do 
to Safeguard Democracy?” For an hour and a half 
we all threshed around in the vortex of our sad modern 
confusion. The parsons talked about brotherhood. 
The one lone layman advocated practical leftish 
measures. The laymen in the audience shouted 
“Preach the Gospel,” ‘Preach the Golden Rule.’ 
We adjourned and went home. 

We agree with the laity of the audience. We 
ought all of us to “preach the gospel” and ‘‘preach the 
Golden Rule.” Now in retrospect, and in the interest 
of both ethical integrity and linguistic purity, we recall 
the fact that to preach means not merely to speak but 
also to make known, which spreads the field of evan- 
gelizing far beyond the pulpit and the province of the 
parson. 

Yea, verily, men and brethren, Preach the Gos- 
pel! Preach the Golden Rule! Meanwhile there are 
underpaid and overworked people struggling along in 
this Christian world. There is still undeserved un- 
employment. There are still graft and greed and cor- 
ruption in the institutions of men. 

So what! 

E. H.L. 


* * 


FORWARD TOGETHER 


ORWARD TOGETHER is the name of the new 
quarterly publication of the International Re- 
ligious Fellowship. The International Re- 

ligious Fellowship is the liberal young people’s or- 
ganization brought into being in Holland several 
years ago and known until recently as the Leyden 
International Bureau. The young people wisely de- 
cided that this was not especially meaningful to 
strangers and so changed the name. 

Volume one, number one, of the new publication 
has a message from the new president, Jeffrey Camp- 
bell, who was elected at the Leersum conference last 
summer. There are several timely articles and a 
news department. The entire issue expresses the 
passionate interest of the young folks in building up a 
world fellowship. “In a world in which self-destructive 
nationalism is rampant,’ say the editors, “we are 
proud of our internationalism. ... We are world 
citizens and we believe in human brotherhood.” 

Success to the young people and their new maga- 


zine! 
yp « Oe Fe 
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DR. SCOTT ON OUR COMMON CAUSE 


N item in the January 6 number of The Builder, 
the weekly publication of the Universalist 
church of Peoria, Illinois, contains a valuable 

suggestion for all our churches. It reads in part: 
“The trustees at the December meeting approved a 
new feature for the Sunday morning services. The 
minister takes five minutes for ‘The Common Cause,’ 
speaking informatively upon some topic related to the 
church. The aim is to acquaint the visitors with the 
church program and to increase the general knowledge 
of the congregation regarding the condition of the or- 
ganization and its special interests.” This project 
we believe has great value. If carried out consistently 
(as it will be under Clinton Scott) it will mean that 
the entire congregation will become well informed on 
the special services being rendered by both local and 
national auxiliary organizations. 

We are convinced that a similar project carried 
out in all our churches, with due regard for local con- 
ditions, would help mightily in making us a more 
united and more efficient fellowship. 

Eek. 


* * 


CALLING YESTERDAY 


OFT music and the well-modulated voice of an 
announcer come through the invisible ether to 
our living room, “Calling Yesterday, Calling 

Yesterday.” It is only make-believe, a device for 
introducing a radio program of old songs. This is a 
harmless performance with a quaint kind of charm. 
Kept within the field of make-believe such things have 
a positive contribution to make to our too intense 
lives. In workaday life calling yesterday is a danger- 
ous pastime. From wistful sighing for ‘‘the good old 
days’ to determined striving to restore “free compe- 
tition’”’ or to go back to ‘‘the simple life,”’ it is all a vain 
endeavor. For our lives we have only today’s prob- 
lems and today’s opportunities. Calling yesterday 
we call in vain, for we waste today and tomorrow finds 
us poorer. 

“The Moving Finger Writes; and, having writ, 

Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it.” 


E. H. L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


About the finest example we have seen in some 
time of important change without lost motion is seen in 
the way Malden and Washington handled the problem 
of calling a new pastor and in the way Doctor Perkins 
and Doctor Brooks co-operated. 


Evelyn Underhill writes: ‘We mostly spend our 
lives conjugating three verbs: to Want, to Have, to 
Do—forgetting that none of those verbs has any ul- 
timate significance except as they are transcended by 
the fundamental verb to Be.” 


“‘Civil liberties mean liberties for those we like 
and those we don’t like, or even detest.’’ So spoke 
Felix Frankfurter to the Senate subcommittee and 
to the nation. 
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In Mid Course at Madras 


Russell Henry Stafford 


HE great decennial meeting of the International 
Missionary Council is now in mid course. The 
eight commissions of the first series were in 

session four hours daily through last week. The 
eight commissions of the second series began today a 
similar program for the week now starting. Then 
will follow four days of plenary sessions, from which 
the reports of the Council as a whole should emerge. 
It is still too early to forecast what their tenor will be. 
The intervals between commission meetings are 
filled with all sorts of sub-committees, special interest 
groups, and impromptu foregatherings. We are busy 
people. 

I wish I could paint the scene for you. I doubt 
whether any pen could do it, but a brush might give at 
least some revealing hints. A brush, not a camera, 
for brilliant color is the dominant note, not only of 
this conference but of the land of India. In three 
weeks crowded with engagements I can get no more 
than a succession or confusion of vivid impressions; 
but these impressions will suffice to produce an un- 
fading memory of a world literally if not wholly other 
than our own. Heat and color, splendor and squalor, 
much that is frightening to the newcomer, almost 
nothing that is not utterly alien, the extremes of ec- 
centricity in costume and customs and of beauty and 
ugliness in the amazing children of this feeund soil— 
all these not only smite the senses but all but smash 
them in tremendous impact. 

Madras is a verdant sprawling overgrown village 
of some 700,000 inhabitants. Its open spaces and 
bright vistas are a gracious relief after the overbuilt 
sordid magnificence of Bombay. The Madras Chris- 
tian College, where we are quartered, is located at 
Tambaram, a suburb sixteen miles out, reached by 
fast and frequent electric trains. This is a union 
mission institution for boys, paralleling the Christian 
College for Women, which is in town, and there I 
visited yesterday a cruciform chapel of true Indian 
type which is a unique gem of beauty. Here at 
Tambaram the new buildings, nine years under con- 
struction, have just been completed. The campus 
lies in a green hill-girt plain. There is a great central 
building flanked by three residential quadrangles 
complete in themselves. The general plan of English 
colleges has here been adapted to a style of archi- 
tecture singularly suited to the setting. Thestructures 
are of brick faced with buff plaster, uniformly two 
stories high, and with gabled roofs of red tile. They 
flow in sweeping lines of severe simplicity. They are 
arcaded throughout with broad verandas which are 
also promenades at both levels. One feels that a 
significant architectural triumph has been achieved. 
I have not discovered who the designers were, but the 
construction engineers are two Indian gentlemen, one 
of whom I have come to know quite well. 

This ideal situation is being favored just now by 
what is locally called the cold weather. By cold 
weather is meant that the temperature at this season 
seldom rises above the high eighties until afternoon, 
except under the hot sun which has not yet during 


our stay been obscured by any rain. The sky is as 
blue as a sapphire and piled with great fleecy white 
clouds. There are palms and banyans and flowers 
everywhere. Christmas week seems oddly denatured 
in such a climate. 

There are some 450 delegates in attendance while 
the students of the college are on their Christmas 
holiday. From every continent they have come, 
and almost literally from every country. They are of 
every shade, and wear every kind of clothing con- 
ceivable, and some kinds quite inconceivable short of 
actually seeing them. They all speak English, and 
most of them speak it very well. It may be that half 
our number come from Europe, the Americas and 
Australia, but they’are by so much the less conspicu- 
ous half that they seem far outnumbered by the 
representatives of the younger churches. And what 
representatives the younger churches have sent! I 
can speak of them only in superlatives. They are on 
the whole more brilliant in mind than in raiment. 
Many of us are finding that what this conference means 
to us primarily is an abrupt realization of the human- 
ness of human beings everywhere, in compelling il- 
lustration of the brotherhood of man. It is a won- 
derful thing to see and hear the whole varied throng 
joining with one voice and spirit in a grand hymn of 
the Church Universal. It is a more wonderful thing 
to sit on a commission with men and women whose 
answers to roll call suggest an incarnation of the map 
of the world, and to observe with what acumen, pene- 
tration and discrimination they bring out all sides of 
the subject under discussion, including often some 
sides which had never been visible before to us com- 
placent white men. But it is perhaps most wonder- 
ful to join in lighter vein at morning coffee (10.15 
a. m.) or afternoon tea with a little knot literally 
motley, and to find that a black man from Madagascar 
or Central Africa, a Mexican, a Chinese, a Japanese, 
and a Burman who wears his hair in a basket and is 
clad in a pink silk gown, are “wisecracking” in a 
sparkling clash of wits such as some of us supposed to 
be a peculiarly American capability. 

We have many Chinese here. They are the only 
delegation advanced enough to have a woman chair- 
man—Dr. Wu, the gracious and scintillating president 
of Len Ching University. And we have the Japanese 
too—and charming people they are. And the Japan- 
ese and the Chinese behave mutually rather better 
than like gentlemen. They behave like Christians. 
One sees them together and understands at last what 
Christian love means. I am not a very emotional 
person, but as privately as possible, yet unashamed, 
I found myself crying a few days ago when Dr. T. Z. 
Koo was explaining with exquisite simplicity, simply 
as an illustration of the way in which religion becomes 
real to us individually, how he had had to take up the 
principle of loving our enemies and find out exactly 
what it meant when the enemies were no longer 800 
miles away but in his own city as armed invaders. 
There were Japanese in his audience, too. Without 
compromising their national loyalty, they were, I 
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judged, not his least sympathetic hearers. The Ger- 
mans are here too; in fact, there is quite a Continental 
bloc, all of them, as well as not a few Englishmen, more 
or less completely under the influence, I should say, of 
the crisis theology, though not directly of Barth, its 
originator. I brought with me an intense dislike of 
this sophisticated anti-rationalism. I cannot say that 
I like it any better as yet. But knowing the men who 
hold these ideas does make a difference. One gets 
what they are driving at, and can sympathize with 
their mood while still reprobating their logic, or rather 
their total and arbitrary repudiation of all logic save 
by deduction from premises assumed and even vio- 
lently asserted on faith, and with insistence that to 
scrutinize them would be impious. This bloc has 
been pretty vociferous so far, but I shall be very much 
surprised if in the outcome they appear to have car- 
ried the assembly any distance at all with them in 
matters theological. 

I have a feeling that liberalism is a tabu term at 
Tambaram. And as a liberal I should revolt if it had 
not at length dawned on me that “liberalism” is one 
of the worst of the weasel words against which we have 
always to be on our guard. To the English and Euro- 
peans it seems to mean two things: a shallow reform- 
ism and a shallow rationalism, of the order of the bland 
and vapid evolutionary optimism of Spencer and Fiske. 
Well, but to us American liberals it means something 
quite apart from these things. It stands for a temper 
and technique, a principle rather than a set of yes- 
terday’s conclusions. Imagine my surprise and re- 
lief, after explaining this to a quasi-Barthian young 
English missionary from Hyderabad, when he replied, 
“But that’s what we call realism! And we’re all that!’’ 
So there you are. What’s in a name? In this in- 
stance, the difference between having felt myself an 
outraged alien and finding myself a member of the 
family. 

There are a lot of young, or at least of younger, 
people here. It is not a meeting of greybeards, 
though the greybeards are here too—most notably, 
perhaps, in the person of C. F. Andrews, who is a gor- 
geous and startling apparition in white garb of Indian 
fashion, including punchas, the mysterious swathing 
garment which is an Indian equivalent for trousers. 
The oldsters are not dominating our counsels. This is 
a vigorous assemblage of, not youngsters exactly, but 
largely people a lot younger than I am, for instance, 
as well as a lot wiser. 

If one were to criticize the arrangements at all, it 
would be at the point of failing to provide for general 
occasions of a strictly social character, where the 
whole crowd could mix and get acquainted. We dine 
in three separate dining-rooms—one in each of the 
three residential “‘halls’’ or quadrangles in which we 
have our rooms—and we work in eight separate 
sections, changing only once in the whole period. We 
come all together only in meetings for devotions or 
lectures, when no general opportunity occurs for 
cultivating the social side of our living here through 
these extraordinary weeks. The only time such an 
opportunity has occurred was at the impressive garden 
party given us last Thursday by the Governor of 
Madras, Lord Erskine, at his summer palace two or 
three miles away; and then we were mingling with an 


equal number of Madras people whom His Excellency 
had invited to help him in welcoming us. I regret 
that there are still some great names here which for 
me are only names, for I have not seen the persons to 
whom they belong. Perhaps there will yet be some 
provision made in this regard. I hope so. 

What are we doing? We are comparing notes. 
The notes come from everywhere. They bear on the 
gravest problems of the contemporary world situation 
from a standpoint wholeheartedly religious yet never 
doctrinaire. And in thus comparing notes I believe 
that we are discovering the true Notes of the Church 
of Christ throughout all lands, races and ages: not the 
notes that Newman had in mind, in the Apologia, 
not such notes as can be codified, but notes sounding 
in our hearts, in the very and triumphant assurance 
that the Christian faith lives and advances, and that 
beneath and above our multiple divisions on the sur- 
face we Christians are in truth already one in devotion, 
purpose and temper. 

Where shall we come out? Shall we arrive at any 
definitive decisions on any subject? I doubtit. And 
I should hope not. For that the time is not yet ripe. 
But we are walking forward together in that direction, 
though the road may still be long. The point is that 
we are walking together. That used to lie in my mind 
as a pious aspiration. It lives today in my heart as 
a practical and concrete certitude, wherein lies the 
hope and promise of final victory for the Spirit of 
Jesus among mankind, and the coming of the Kingdom 
of God to earth—whatever that may mean. What it 
means no longer seems vastly important. We shall 
know—or our remote descendants—when we or they 
get there. We are moving in the right direction, at 
any rate, and we are really moving, one Church 
throughout the earth. That is what Tambaram has 
done for me in one week. Another week may do still 
more. 

Do you wonder that I am glad I came? Don’t 
you wonder how much it may mean, in the providence 
of God, to the Church Universal, for 450 men and 
women of every color and every Christian creed save 
the Romans’ to carry this mood from this place to 
all the ends of the earth? 


Madras, December 19, 1938. 


* * * 


WANTED—CORRESPONDENTS 


- An appeal comes to Christians of the United States from 
Mr. Douglas Wollen of the Methodist Church Temperance 
and Social Welfare Department, 1 Central Buildings, West- 
minster, London, S. W. 1, for the Methodist Church of Great 
Britain, which is trying to further peace by building up per- 
sonal touch with individual Christians of various nations who 
wish to write letters to each other. Mr. Wollen asks for names 
and addresses of Christians in the United States who would 
be glad to be put in touch with English Christians. Indica- 
tion of the age and occupation of those who write would be 
appreciated. He adds, ‘‘We ask our people not to write with 
the intention of raising controversial political issues, but to 
express Christian fellowship and the longing for Christian 
peace.’ A similar request comes from France, from Professor 
Roger Boulanger, 71 Rue Pasteur, Lens, France. He wishes 
to establish contact with about ten persons, especially teachers, 
who would like to correspond with French teachers or students. 
—World Events. 
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Characters in the Tales of the Wayside Inn 
I— Longfellow and the Tales 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


N the literary world, there seems to be a marked 
revival of interest in the poet Longfellow and a 
higher regard for his work. For a generation or 

more it has been fashionable to speak slightingly of 
his poetry and to regard him personally as a benevolent 
old gentleman with white hair who always had had 
things easy and who was something of a dilletante. 

A sign of the times is ‘Young Longfellow,” by 
Lawrence Thompson, a scholarly as well as an in- 
teresting work, which goes back to the sources and 
shows that Longfellow’s character was formed by 
struggle, sorrow and adversity, as well as by pros- 
perity, that the common opinion about him has been 
influenced largely by the biography written by his 
brother, Samuel Longfellow, and that the latter 
omitted, shaded and even in one or two cases changed 
passages that he quoted from the journals so as to 
minimize unpleasant matters. Especially he omitted 
reference to the great love of Longfellow for Frances 
Appleton and the seven hard years he experienced 
before she would become his wife. 

After eighteen happy years of married life, Mrs. 
Longfellow accidentally set fire to her dress while 
playing with her little girls, and was terribly burned. 
She died of the shock, July 9, 1861. Longfellow 
himself was burned trying to put out the flames, and 
for months he was in such utter loneliness and sorrow 
that he could do nothing. When once more he got 
hold of himself and began work, the book that he 
brought out was ‘The Tales of the Wayside Inn.” 

It is interesting also to. look a moment at that 
hard summer of 1863 when the book was going through 
the press. He tells about it in that letter to an English 
correspondent in which he describes the Inn and 
the originals of the characters in the Tales. He 
wrote: 

“Early in the summer my oldest boy, not yet 
twenty, a lieutenant of cavalry in the Army of the 
Potomac, was taken down with camp fever and did 
not rejoin his regiment until September. In the last 
battle on the Rapidan, he was shot through both 
shoulders with a rifle ball and had a very narrow 
escape of it. The two anxious journeys to the army 
to bring him back, and the watching and waiting, 
have not done me much good nor left me much time 
for other things. However, I have contrived to get 
a volume of poems through the press and have asked 
the London publishers to send you a copy.” 

He sent copies to other friends, and in Samuel 
Longfellow’s Life of Henry W. Longfellow (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston) we find two characteristic 
letters written to Longfellow, one by Emerson and 
one by Hawthorne, acknowledging copies of ‘The 
Tales.” 

Emerson wrote, under date of February 24, 
1864: 

“What a rusty place is the country to live in, 
where a man loses his manners, or never attains to 
them. What a fat and sleepy air is this that I have 


never thanked you for the New Year’s poems—chiefly 
the ‘Birds,’* which is serene, happy, immortal as 
Chaucer, and speaks to all conditions. And now you 
punish me for -my ingratitude by new cares for me, 
and send me word of a new horizon for me in Sweden. 
Was it you who sent me, a week earlier (the envelope 
was stamped Cambridge), a Brussels publisher’s list 
announcing the French translation of Representative 
Men as defendu in France?—of which too much honor 
I am curious to know the cause. Have you read Eliot 
Cabot’s paper on Art? How dangerously subtile! 
One would say it must be the epitaph of existing art 
if artists once read and understand him.”’ 

Mr. Hawthorne’s letter is no less friendly but is 
filled with the sadness of his later years. He wrote, 
January 2, 1864: 

“Tt seems idle to tell you that I have read The 
Wayside Inn with great comfort and delight. I take 
vast satisfaction in your poetry and take very little 
in most other men’s except it be the grand old strains 
that have been sounding on all through my life. 
Nothing can be better than these tales of yours one 
and all. I was especially charmed with the descrip- 
tion of an old Scandinavian ship of war** with her 
officers and crew in which by some inscrutable magic 
you contrive to suggest a parallel picture of a modern 
frigate. It gratifies my mind to find my own name 
shining in your verse even as if I had been gazing up at 
the moon and detected my own features in its pro- 
file. ieee 

“T have been much out of sorts of late and do not 
well know what is the matter with me, but I am in- 
clined to draw the conclusion that I shall have little 
more to do with pen and ink. . . . You can tell far 
better than I whether there is anything worth having 
in literary reputation, and whether the best achieve- 
ments seem to have any substance after they grow 
cold.” 

Five hundred years before Longfellow, Chaucer 
had adopted the literary expedient of bringing charac- 
ters together at an Inn and having them tell their 
stories. Many since have done the same. Long- 
fellow had great stores of material drawn from ancient 
Norse legends, from Boccaccio, from the Talmud, from 
early American sources and from other sources, and all 
he had to do was to assemble strongly marked figures 
who might be supposed to know the legends and tradi- 
tions of these different quarters of the globe, and put 
the stories in their mouths. In his own circle of friends, 
he found the interesting and picturesque figures that 
he wanted. Four of his seven characters, the student, 
the poet, the theologian and the young Sicilian, were 
accustomed to go to the old tavern in Sudbury, called 
sometimes Howe’s Tavern, and at other times the 
Red Horse Tavern, to spend their summers. One, the 


*“The Birds of Killingworth.” 
put in his Parnassus. 
**The Building of the Long Serpent. 


This poem Mr. Emerson 
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landlord, belonged at the old Tavern. Two, the 
Spanish Jew and the musician, never had visited the 
Inn so far as anyone knows, but he needed their con- 
tribution and so used a justifiable literary license in 
putting them there. 

Longfellow visited the Inn at least once when 
some of the Howes were alive, and went later with 
James T. Fields, his publisher, in preparation for the 
work that he had projected. 

The fraters of the Wayside Inn, who have been 
going there for thirty-seven years, well remember the 
general interest in the fate of the Inn when Edward 
R. Lemon died and the property was to be sold. The 
Inn was regarded as a public treasure. To lose it or to 
have it desecrated would seem to thousands a calam- 
ity. So a great sigh of relief went up when Henry 
Ford bought it. The fraters shared the general 
feeling, although they had little hope of going on with 
their annual retreat. They little realized that their 
best days were to come. 

When Lyman Howe died in 1861 there was 
anxiety about the property also. I discovered in the 
New England Magazine (for November, 1889) an 
article by Edwin D. Mead written in this earlier period 
of anxiety which told the history of the place. He 
pleaded with the citizens of Sudbury to purchase and 
restore the Inn, and he closed with this prophecy: 
“The time will surely come when the Sign of the Red 


The Old Days 


Carrie 


OMETIME ago Johannes gave us a description of 
his visit to the old schoolhouse in New York 
State, somewhere around Cobleskill or in the 

upper Catskills. This recalled to my mind a visit to 
the old Universalist church at Upper Lisle, N. Y., a 
couple of years ago. There are no services regularly 
in the church, though every summer a group of people 
go there for an all day’s pilgrimage. It stands up 
from the road with a view out over meadows to the 
Otselic River, quite a commanding outlook. 

Many a time I have seen the church full for a 
morning or afternoon service in the years gone by. 
Where are the people now? Dead, the older ones, 
and the younger scattered, with their houses gone or 
sold to persons of foreign birth who know nothing of 
Universalism. 

Fay S. Adams, who attended services here as boy 
and young man, invited me to visit him and revisit 
some of the scenes I had known years before. His 
parents had lived in a nice, old-fashioned house on 
the corner of the two roads that make the village four 
corners. The house was burnt but the big barn still 
remains. The effects of the flood of the previous year 
were still to be seen throughout this whole section. 

There is nothing quite like having old friends, 
whom you have not seen in many years, want you to 
come and visit them, so I gladly accepted Mr. Adams’ 
invitation. He and Mrs. Adams met me at the train in 
_ Greene and took me to their farm at Smithville Flats. 
The next morning my host and myself started for 
_ Upper Lisle, by the longest way, that I might see more 
of the results of the flood. As we drove along the 
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Horse will swing before it once again and pilgrims 
from near and far, from Boston, Sicily and Alicante, 
students, musicians, theologians, poets, shall gather 
in the autumn evenings around the blazing fire, en- 
joyers of a finer hospitality than any known of yore.” 
With all the other things that he has done in this world 
Henry Ford has made at least one prophecy come 
true. 

In old Sudbury and at this spot, we stand on 
historic ground. When this Inn was being built by 
David Howe in 1686, the workmen went every night 
to sleep in the Parmenter garrison three miles away, 
for safety from prowling Indians. King Philip’s War 
had ended only a few years before. Conditions were 
still unsettled. Along the line of these old oaks had 
marched Wadsworth and his little band straight into 
an Indian ambush at South Sudbury. Practically 
all were wiped out. These surrounding hills were the 
scene of many operations in those dark and bloody 
days. 

I am indebted to the Congressional Library in 
Washington, the Public Library in Boston, and the 
Harvard University Library for help in reconstructing 
the Inn of the past and in bringing back to the old 
fireside where they so loved to be the flesh and blood 
figures of the men who had grown so shadowy that 
sometimes they seemed only actors in a play. 

(Next week, “The Landlord and the Inn.’’) 


in Upper Lisle 


A. Ritter 


country roads what surprised me most was to see 
farms either combined with other farms or abandoned 
and the houses gone. This was not an effect of the 
flood. In some cases there had been fires taking all 
the farm buildings, in others it seemed just plain deser- 
tion. And in still others only walled holes that had 
been cellars or piles of timbers that had once been 
farmhouses or barns remained. ‘‘The old mill is 
gone,’ Mr. Adams remarked as we came to a cross 
road, “‘the flood took the dam away, but they stopped 
sawing there years ago.”’ Yet once that belonged 
to a friend of my father, who boasted he had hemlock 
and other trees to keep a mill going for generations. 
Well, I suppose the hemlocks can keep on growing on 
the hillsides above the river. 

As we rode, Mr. Adams would remark, ‘‘Used to 
be Universalists lived here,” or, “You remember the 
Browns who used to come to our church when you 
visited Mother, don’t you? Always active in church, 
great friends of my folks. Jim has moved to Bingham- 
ton, Mary is married, guess she lives in Cortland, 
probably neither of them goes to church nowadays.” 
So it went. One place especially I always considered 
an exceptionally fine, comfortable house with good 
accommodations for cattle and horses. I remember 
the family as prominent members of the Upper Lisle 
church, and another thing I remember was the scrap- 
books the lady kept, recording all the events in the 
lives of the people round about, accounts of births, 
graduations, appointments to positions, marriages, 
deaths. It was like getting acquainted all over again 
to come back after a couple of years and catch up on 
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the events. It gave the idea, later developed, for my 
own scrap-books of current events. I hope some- 
body inherited those books of hers who appreciated 
their value as local history. 

Thus, with many reminiscences of the past, we 
came to Upper Lisle village and borrowed the key to 
the church from Mr. Adams’ cousin, who knew or re- 
membered me after more than thirty years. Just the 
same interior of the building as I recalled it. I re- 
marked that the Bible had a metrical version of the 
Psalms in it, and, sure enough, there it was. Whether 
they were ever used, a line being read and then sung 
as in some of the old New England churches, we do 
not know. Mr. Adams began exploring a little room 
at the left of the pulpit, used formerly as a library and 
place for the minister to hang his hat and great cloak. 
The search disclosed what we considered a great find, 
a little old hymn book. Lest in time they be thrown 
out by someone who did not value old things, we each 
brought one away. ‘The size is three inches by four 
and one-half inches, the cover a purplish pink paper, 
not badly discolored after years of lying on the shelf. 
The front says, 

A Selection of Hymns 
For the Use of the 
Universalist Church 
Upper Lisle 


and at the bottom 

Upper Lisle, N. Y. 

Burdett S. Hoag, Printer 

1876 

Mr. Adams recalled hearing his people mention a 
printer who lived in Upper Lisle. We paused to 
wonder what else he printed and how he earned a live- 
lihood in such a small village. 

There are eighteen hymns, selected, says the 
compiler, from ‘‘Hymns for Christian Devotion, es- 
pecially adapted to the Universalist Denomination,”’ 
though we felt there was much of the spirit of the 
sinner redeemed by Christ rather than led by the love 
of God, showing how short a distance the people had 
come from the orthodox idea of redemption by the 
blood of the Lamb. 

“Am I a soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the lamb? 
And shall I fear to own his cause, 
Or blush to speak his name?” 


Several have the sinner-prodigal attitude, 


‘Return, O wanderer, now return; 
Thy father bids thee live; 

Go to his feet, and grateful learn 
How freely he’ll forgive.” 


The first hymn in the book is “The Jubilee Pro- 
claimed.”’ 
“Blow ye the trumpet, blow 
The gladly solemn sound; 
Let all the nations know, 
To earth’s remotest bound, 
The year of jubilee is come, 
Return ye ransomed sinners home.’ 


It includes the familiar hymns such as 
‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” 


? 


“Hail to the Lord’s anointed 
Great David’s greater Son,” 


“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run,”’ 


“Tn the Cross of Christ I glory,” 


“Glorious things of thee are spoken, 
Zion, city of our God,” 


17 


“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 


and on, as is fitting, to the doxology. 

Well, they had faith, anyhow they believed or 
sang that they did, that everything was all right with 
God and the world. 

There are a few people left of the former Upper 
Lisle congregation. On the street we met Mrs. Eugene 
Porter, whose parents, Mr. and Mrs. Day, lived in the 
great house back on a spacious lawn with tall forest 
trees about it. It was later the summer home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Porter while he was prominent in the homeo- 
pathic work and later while he held state positions 
in Albany. Here Mrs. Porter comes each summer. 
She invited us over to the house. The library re- 
mains exactly as in the doctor’s time. From the 
broad piazza we looked out on the Otselic River, so 
calm in the summer sunlight but a raging torrent in 
time of flood. The house would make a wonderful 
rest home or cure, for when the waters of the river are 
dammed it will be like a lake behind the house, to add 
to the already beautiful country quiet. 

President Roosevelt was to visit the section that 
coming week, the engineers had set the stakes to in- 
dicate the dam project, and the farmers with whom 
we talked could almost see their acres going under 
water to save Binghamton, Scranton and smaller 
places from the destruction like that of the previous 
summer. These farmers amused us by speaking of the 
dam site with an accent which should have made the 
spelling, “damn sight.” 

The church, being on the upper side of the village, 
will not be in the property taken, though much of the 
village will go. This church had many pastors, some 
resident and some caring for another church. Some 
had a large garden to eke out the scanty salary. Here 
for many years Dr. R. O. Williams combined two 
professions: he preached on Sundays and practiced 
medicine on week days, and probably sometimes the 
two got ‘sadly mixed. He did not get rich out of 
either or both. Over in the cemetery you can see the 
boulder brought from the state where he was born to 
be placed above his grave. Upper Lisle never paid a 
large salary. When it was most prosperous, the 
minister got $5.00 a Sunday and a donation or present 
at Christmas; being unmarried, one man got money for 
Christmas except for a few handkerchiefs and neckties. 
He paid $3.00 per week for room, board and washing, 
but, believe it or not, he always had a little traveling 
money to take him to conventions or to spend on 
amusements or to help someone in need. 

In this plain little church in a tiny village, the 
Rev. Frederick W. Betts, D. D., preached his first 
sermon, coming down from Canton, probably staying 
with the Days or Adamses. Yes, many of that audience 
lived to hear him again when he was the great, widely 
known city pastor, and they could say ‘““‘We knew him 
first.” 


History repeats itself. Many years ago Mr 
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Adams and I attended the Broome County Fair held 
at Whitney Point, driving down from Upper Lisle with 
his father’s horse and taking our lunch. I have reason 
to remember that lunch because his mother had made 
a fresh blackberry pie, juicy and delicious. Somehow 
I managed to spill some of that good juice on my blue 
serge dress and had plenty of trouble afterwards. 

We did not really go to the fair this time, but 
drove down the so-called back road to Whitney 
Point, stopping beside the fence at the fair grounds 
to watch the children of the 4H clubs lead their cattle 
along the track. Mr. Adams is always giving some- 
body aride in hiscar. When we returned to the farm, 
we tried to tell Mrs. Adams how many riders we had 
had, neither being sure whether the woman we took 
in above Upper Lisle village had three or four children, 
as they all piled into the back seat, but we were sure 
one was a babe in arms which she expected to carry 
some seven miles at least to the fair. Years ago 
many a woman was trudging the long miles with the 
prospect of walking back again at night, carrying 
one child while others dragged along after her. The 
same question had been asked then as now, “Going 
to the fair, Mr.?” Mr. Adams told this lady that we 
were only going to the village of Upper Lisle; let us 
hope she did not see us later lingering by that fence. 

Back we went by the roads on the east side of the 
river, then up the Page Brook road past where Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Hodges lived. They were faithful at- 


tendants at the Universalist church in Upper Lisle, 
driving over the hills. In those days two or three 
miles with a team was equal to three or four times that 
number now with a car. In the church in Utica we 
have had people drive fifty miles for the morning 
service, twenty-five each way, from communities 
where there are no liberal churches. Is there a pos- 
sibility that even now people in rural districts hunger, 
as did our ancestors, for the faith, the story of a crea- 
tive, livable religion? 
A fitting ending is a hymn from the old book: 


“We long to see that happy time, 
That long-expected, blissful day, 
When men of every name and clime 
The glorious gospel shall obey. 


“The word of God shall firm abide, 
Though earth and hell should dare oppose; 
The stone cut from the mountain’s side, 
To universal empire grows. 


“Afric’s emancipated sons 
Shall shout to Asia’s rapt’rous song, 
Europe, with her unnumbered tongues, 
And western climes the strain prolong. 


“From east to west, from north to south, 
Immanuel’s kingdom shall extend, 
And every man, in every face, 
Shall meet a brother and a friend.” 


For Women Only 


Harriet G. Yates 


“The time has come,”’ the walrus said, 
“To talk of many things. 
Of ships and shoes and sealing wax, 
And cabbages and kings.” 


HE things we discussed at the women’s meeting 
on Monday afternoon were just as varied as 
this old doggerel indicates. But not as unre- 

lated. 

It was a new venture for the Women’s National 
Missionary Association to sponsor a meeting that did 
not include a speaker for Japan, or North Carolina, 
or the Clara Barton Camp. “But what is it for?’’ 
was heard on every hand on Sunday when ministers 
gave out the announcement from their pulpits that all 
women of the parish were invited to a women’s 
luncheon at Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mon- 
day at 12.30. “I don’t know what it is about. The 
notice doesn’t say. Why don’t you go and find out?” 
And so they did—over eighty of them from half as 
many churches. And not all Massachusetts women 
either. Eleven were present from Rhode Island, three 
from Connecticut, one each from Maine and New 
Hampshire, and the rest from Massachusetts. 

The discussion was prefaced by a delightful lunch- 
eon in the attractive parish hall of the old Unitarian 
church overlooking Boston’s Public Garden. This is 
now the church home of some of Boston’s Universalists 
and it is a delightful place to meet, central and at- 
tractive. At the head table were a member of the 
Promotional Cabinet, Mrs. Stanley Manning of Hart- 
- ford, Conn.; the president of the W. N. M. A., Mrs. 


Ezra B. Wood of New Haven, Conn.; the presiding 
officer, Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor; the three speakers, 
Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall of Malden, Mrs. Frank W. 
Dunn of Melrose, and Mrs. Robert Cummins of 
Arlington, Mass., formerly of Pasadena, Calif.; and 
the pianist, Miss Katharine Yerrinton, also of Ar- 
lington. A pair of silver four-branched candelabra 
holding green candles and a large silver bowl boasting 
vari-colored snapdragons added to the attractiveness 
of the scene. And the luncheon was delicious. 

In her opening remarks Mrs. Taylor stated that 
we constantly find change taking place all around us, 
and it is not reasonable to expect that the Church can 
escape this influence. Change merely for the sake of 
change has no value, but change that leads toward 
progress is desirable. And so the women are gathering 
their forces and frankly facing this situation in their 
ranks and in their world. Would an organizational 
change better meet the needs of all the women of the 
Universalist Church, and thereby better serve the 
Universalist Church? And that question was at the 
heart of the deliberations. 

Those who know the story of the W. N. M. A., 
reported by the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk to be the oldest 
organized group of women in the country, realize the 
emphasis on missionary endeavor which has been its 
major interest, and appreciate it. But the inter- 
pretation given to missionary work today is quite dif- 
ferent from the past interpretation, and younger 
women are not finding their way into the ranks of the 
mission circles. They are interested in world friend- 
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ship, in international good will and understanding, 
but they are also interested in understanding their 
children, in family and community problems. So 
they belong to study groups outside the church. Which 
means in the long run that the W. N. M.A. is at present 
serving only a fragment of the women of the Uni- 
versalist Church, and has harnessed only a small por- 
tion of that woman power to the work of the Church. 
In many churches there are other women’s groups, 
but these have had no relationship with the overhead 
missionary organization, because they are not mis- 
sionary centered. 

By degrees and slow insistence has come the 
question—“‘Why not unite all the women’s organiza- 
tions of the Universalist Church—have an overhead 
organization that ministers to all interest groups of 
women—have the woman power of the local church 
joined together for the wider service of the Church?” 
And these were the questions that became vocal at 
this meeting. There were those in favor of union and 
those opposed. Insignificant questions were raised, 
and great questions. In a friendly and unhurried 
manner Mrs. Taylor answered some questions her- 
self and referred others to specific women. 

To stimulate our thinking it had been arranged 
for three speakers to present three types of women’s 
work at present being carried on in our churches. 
Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall of Malden spoke first, on the 
many different women’s groups in her church. Her 
subject was “‘We Are Many,” and they are. There is 
the Corinne H. Brooks Class, an organized church 
school class of younger women; the Whatsoever Club, 
made up of business women, school teachers and the 
like, who cannot meet during the day; the King’s 
Daughters, an organization of about fifty women who 
are banded together for the purpose of spreading 
cheer and help to the needy; the Mission Circle, 
another group of fifty women interested in furthering 
the missionary program of the Universalist Church; 
and the Women’s Union, an amalgamation of the for- 
mer Ladies’ Social and the Women’s Auxiliary. The 
object of the former was to handle the housekeeping 
arrangements of the church, while the latter cared for 
raising the money to help finance the work of the 
church. When the latter two groups united it was 
hoped that some day all the women’s groups would 
unite, so a place is open for the present presidents 
some day to be vice-presidents of the Union. But 
complete union is not yet. They are still “many.”’ 

The next speaker was Mrs. Frank W. Dunn of 
Melrose, who spoke to the topic, ‘“‘We Are Getting To- 
gether.”’ In an attempt to unify some of the interests 
and meetings of the Melrose parish the women, and 
some of the men, have united their efforts, and so 
far have succeeded in unifying the social activities of 
the parish. ‘‘We are not 100 percent efficient yet, but 
we are striving toward that goal,’ was her closing 
statement. 

The final speaker was Mrs. Robert Cummins, 
wife of the General Superintendent, who had himself 
hoped to be present. Mrs. Cummins reported on the 
unification of the women’s groups of the Pasadena 
church last year, calling her report “We Are One.” 
Their three women’s organizations were divided largely 
on an age basis. But there were some interests domi- 


nant in each, and so these were followed. The Wom- 
en’s League, of older women, became the Sewing Circle, 
caring for the work of the Red Cross, ete. The Junior 
Women’s League took over the interests of the home 
and became the Home Arts Circle. The Missionary 
Association continued to follow that line of thought 
and interest, but became known as the Friendship 
Circle. And a new group was formed called “The 
Reading Circle.’’ The former president of each group 
became the chairman of that circle. The name of the 
united group became the Women’s Society of the 
Universalist Church, and as such appealed to many 
women in the parish who had never allied themselves 
with one of the three existing organizations, and there- 
by were not tied into the working woman power of 
the church. The united group meets one afternoon a 
month, with a short business meeting, a program and 
tea. The entire society has the usual officers, who 
with the circle chairmen and the chairmen of standing 
committees form the executive committee, whose 
duties are to plan the program, shape the budget, and 
take care of necessary business, which in turn is: 
brought before the whole society for approval or re- 
jection or change. 

The advantages of this plan were obvious to all of 
us. It brings the women together as interest groups 
rather than as age groups. A much more worth-while 
program can be carried on because of increased mem- 
bership. The Home Arts Circle plans a program which 
will appeal to young married women, child psychology, 
parent problems, etc.; the Reading Circle, a new 
group added in response to a real need, read every- 
thing pertaining to Austria last year, and this year is 
centering its interest in Spain; the function of the 
Friendship Circle is still to keep its members informed 
and responsive to the larger work of the Universalist 
Church. Resources have been pooled and the budget 
of the larger group was the same this past year as the 
total of the three original groups. Instead of the 
circle which used to be the Women’s League pledging 
to the support of the church, all members now pledge 
directly to the church, so that this year that item has 
been removed from the budget. 

The discussion on a reorganized program was 
varied—as varied as the opening lines suggest. There 
were those who were mightily concerned with trust 
funds. If the purpose of the national organization 
was changed would those funds left for definite mis- 
sionary work be tapped for running expenses? The 
answer came back at once—never! If funds were 
given for work in the Orient they would be used for 
work in the Orient, and that work will still be carried 
forward. 

And what about changing the name—can that be 
done legally, and still hold the trust funds? (Funny, 
isn’t it, how our minds run to finances! It always 
looms in the foreground of all thinking, even though 
we intend to be mightily concerned with the purpose, 
the need, the object of our endeavor!) Yes, the W. N. 
M. A. is incorporated in the District of Columbia, and 
the process of changing an organization’s name is a 
simple matter which does not affect trust funds. This 
is also true in Maine. Other state groups will have to 
follow this through and find out about their state laws. 

Then there was the question of dues. Before they 
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thought it through to the end some suggested that dues 
be paid to the National Association on the basis of the 
number of members in the Mission Circle before the 
union. But of course that doesn’t settle it. Who 
knows what that group “ought” to pay ten years 
from now? And if the National is expected to meet 
the larger interests and needs of the unified women’s 
groups, don’t they need wider support, rather than 
less? Ofcourse! And so as it was talked out we came 
to see that the paying of a single set of dues, and the 
sending of a to-be-determined percentage of that 
amount to the National, may do what needs doing. 
Certainly if we can get many more members into our 
women’s organizations because we are really attempt- 
ing to serve all the women of the Church and not just 
those who are interested in missions, it is to be ex- 
pected that we can secure a larger total membership 
fee. So possibly, in the end, the percentage of the 
dues to be sent to the National may be less than it is 
at present in the Mission Circle groups. 

And then there were the questions on where the 
state organization comes in; and what about the fed- 
erated church? (The poor federated church is a prob- 
lem in every phase of our church work today. No one 
knows just what to do about it, or with it. Surely 
they won’t have to pay dues to both overhead groups? 
Why not—on a percentage basis? Why just pay to 
one and soon forget the ties that bind to the other?) 
And if we change the name what name shall we adopt 


(and names were offered from every corner of the 
room!); and what about having a trained field worker 
to go from church to church to help the women’s 
groups plan for more effective programs and more 
inclusive interests, and open doors to greater service 
for the church? And so forth and so on until after 
3.30 in the afternoon. 

It was a stimulating meeting. It aired a lot of 
ideas—some confused, some logical. As I listened I 
thought of churches I’ve known having several wom- 
en’s groups—the same folks belonging to each, desiring 
to be loyal, but wondering where it gets them. They 
are social groups mostly, women coming together to 
listen to an interesting but seldom thought-provoking 
speaker. Some lone soul will occasionally suggest 
sewing, or the need of the starving ’s, but their 
feeble efforts to do something are frowned down. Yet 
those same women go eagerly to club lectures on 
Family Relations and Child Psychology groups be- 
cause those talks help them with their everyday problems. 
Hasn’t the Church a mission right at this point? It 
will mean far more work for the National Board mem- 
bers, but they can take it. Then let’s rally to their 
aid. You women who can not discuss it in such a 
group as we shared, what do you think about it? And 
you men who have read so far, egged on by the cap- 
tion of this report—what’s your vote? This is the 
change that spells progress. The handwriting is in 
the sky. 


The ‘Position of the Stars” at My Birth 


Harry Adams Hersey 


AVING heard on all sides, and from persons of 
H my own age-group chiefly, the tale of “empty 
churches and degenerate youth,” I have in- 
ferred that all was quite well in Zion in the former 
days, thirty-five years before the automobile was tak- 
ing people away from church (of course it never takes 
them fo it), a long, long time before the radio gave 
us “better sermons and music at home.” It was be- 
fore even the bicycle ‘‘emptied the churches Sunday 
mornings” (as the current complaint stated fervidly 
in a leading magazine of the neo-cycling era). The 
Saturday half-holiday, the eight-hour day, the week- 
end exodus, were not known. There were no local 
theaters, even within three miles of Boston, and 
Boston theaters were opened on Sundays but rarely, 
and then always for “the benefit of worthy charitable 
or philanthropic causes.’’ ‘“‘Bob’’ Ingersoll was oc- 
casionally filling the great Boston Theater with his 
brilliant attacks, said to be ‘‘on religion,’ but in 
reality upon what we now term fundamentalist lit- 
eralism and theology. Thousands flocked to enjoy 
his shafts of logic and wit, but the mighty men of 
valor in the Boston pulpits were equal to fumigating 
the city after his departure. 

But now, from the reading of the Leader files as 
well as others, I discover that I had the misfortune 
to be born in a period, the “‘seventies,” when the 
church was declining and youth (the very persons 
who now look back at their childhood as lived in a far 
superior age) was degenerating and causing grave 
concern. May I bring a few witnesses into court? 


Chance acquaintances picked up as I was searching 
for other material. 

From The Universalist, June 11, 1870 (when I 
was less than two months old). The beloved Dr. Henry 
W. Rugg on “The Religious Situation of Society” 
said: ‘If we do not shut our eyes and ears to what are 
the manifest tendencies of the time, we shall discern 
that one unmistakable drift of the present day (italics 
mine) is toward infidelity, and another toward natu- 
ralism.”’ 

The Universalist of August 20, 1870, quotes the 
Hartford Churchman as follows: ‘The great reason 
why people do not attend church is that they do not 
consider it in the light of a duty.” 

From the same issue of The Universalist: “Scores 
of young prodigals, sons of active and influential men, 
gifted with talents and capacities that might bless 
society, but who are wasting their substance in riotous 
living or elegant indulgence,” etc., etc. And further: 
“Very few are making the most of themselves. In 
every other family of the land can be found at least one 
young man of good address and fine abilities... . 
very patiently waiting for the swinging open of one of 
those scattered gates called ‘chances.’ It must be an 
easy and remunerative position in a bank, or a fat 
office, a ‘department’ or some sinecure. He is content 
to drift along. A thoroughly self-reliant youth is 
rarely to be met with among what we wrongly term 
‘our better classes.’ The frugal habits, the patient 
toil, the indomitable energy of fifty years ago (that 
meant 1820—-the period when the venerable Dr. 
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Hawes of Hartford was preaching sermons to youth 
setting forth its follies and shortcomings), fail to find 
their counterpart in the race of easy-going young men 
of today (1870), who cling to their life of indolence 
with barnacle-like tendencies. Worse than this state 
of idleness is the actual abuse of energy, the walks of 
dissipation. Half the planning and laboring which is 
given to sensual pleasure by the youth of our large 
villages and cities would impart wonderful impulse to 
the better interests of our land. (What is the rem- 
edy?) Better home-training. So long as they are 
allowed to despise old-fashioned manual labor,” ete, 
etc. 

So you can see that with us in old, predominantly 
Protestant, Puritanical Boston things were coming to 
a pretty pass. But of course it was “different” with 
our Roman Catholic friends. Did we not see them 
streaming by the thousands to their churches every 
Sunday? “They know how to hold their youth. 
Give them a child till he is six years old and he will 
never depart from them.” (That is what we were told 
and what we innocently believed.) But again the 
old, reliable Universalist, of May 7, 1870, when I was 
“an infant, mewling and puking in its nurse’s arms,”’ 
quoted “from priests and reliable reporters” the 
following: ‘In many towns fully one-fourth of the 
adult population has not been in any church for three 
years or more. There is constant complaint and per- 
plexity of the Fathers in the Catholic Church that 
their American-born and educated parishioners are 
perpetually slipping from their control.” 

Such was this ‘‘miserable and naughty world” 
into which I was born in Boston. Yet I well recall how 
unusual our family was because we did not go to Sun- 
day school or church. I recall vividly the long line 
of horse-cars on the sidetracks from Copley Square 
well down toward the Common and in the opposite 
direction, also waiting for the hundreds of people 
they had brought in from the suburbs to the “Back 
Bay churches.” Of those churches James Freeman 
Clarke’s ‘‘Church of the Unity” was one. It was he 
who had written, a few years earlier, that “‘the rea- 
son for our empty churches is that people do not 
pray.” 

It was “about time’’ for something to be done. 
Our Roman Catholic friends sought to stem the tide 
by declaring the Pope “‘infallible.’’ The great council 
called for that purpose, when I was three months old 
(July, 1870), is vividly reported in The Universalist 
of July 30 of that year. The dogma of Papal in- 
fallibility was passed (with tremendous difficulty and 
after scores had deserted the meetings) on July 18, 
and the Pope proclaimed it to the world on July 17, 
1870. But even with a formal victory for the aged 
Father, all was not harmonious. Lord Acton, an 
eminent Catholic (reported in a subsequent issue of 
The Universalist), took it upon himself to publish a 
synopsis of the strong expressions used by the bishops 
of the minority against the truth of the Pope’s in- 
fallibility and the authority of the Council. He said: 
“They (the dissenting bishops) represent it as a con- 
spiracy against Divine truth and right. They declare 
that the new dogmas were neither taught by the 
Apostles nor believed by the Fathers. . . . That they 
are soul-destroying errors, contrary to the true doc- 


trine of the Church; based on deceit, and a scandal to 
Catholics.” 

Well might I have exclaimed with despairing 
Hamlet, had I been acquainted with him in my in- 
fancy, ‘“The time is out of joint. Ah, cursed spite, 
that ever I was born to set it right.” 

As I have lived and read through all the succeeding 
years I have found matters ‘‘no better and growing 
worse,”’ if one is to believe the preachers, the editors 
(fewer of these), the writers of pessimistic and critical 
articles in all the leading magazines of the early 
eighties, school authorities and some English critics 
and observers of American life, recorded by Dr. Josiah 
Strong in 1885. 

Nothing that the most pessimistic and critical 
observers of our own times can say excels what their 
predecessors have said since ‘‘the mind of man goeth 
not to the contrary.”’ The joke is on them, however, 
for one can bring up similar condemnations of them, 
and their times, from the current literature and ser- 
mons in which they were fearfully portrayed. 

Let us not be deceived in our own day by those 
who “see the hole but not the doughnut.” Let us 
listen, if we must, with respectful behavior of the 
visage, but when they have concluded criticism mild 
or tirade vociferous, let us reply in that all-sufficient 


phrase, ‘‘Sez you!” 
* * * 


COMMUNISM ON BEACON HILL 


OMMUNISM, in the person of Granville Hicks, 
invaded Beacon Hill last week and triumph- 
antly battered down the doors of 25 Beacon 

Street, Boston, where it was met by 120 members of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

There was surprisingly little violence and what 
violence did occur took place when the crowd stormed 
a wooden barricade to get at the chicken a la king at 
the other side of it. 

Apart from that the occasion served to recall the 
truth of the proverb that if you grasp the nettle firmly 
it will not sting. Mr. Hicks, questioned firmly, was 
able to return reassuring answers. What the com- 
munists want, he insisted, is not a revolution and a 
dictatorship but a peaceful transition from the present 
system to a socialistic system, and by that he does 
not mean a closed national corporation but a loose 
system in which all sorts of free co-operative groups 
would function. 

Indeed, it would not be unfair to him to say that 
he indicated that as far as America was concerned com- 
munism is not an immediate issue. The immediate 
issue is the establishment of democracy throughout 
the world and its preservation and strengthening in 
America. To that end we must strive to improve 
economic conditions in the capitalistic framework. If 
a reformed capitalism can be made to work then the 
demand for communism will die out. If not, the. 
establishment of democracy will at least give us a 
working base from which socialism may be attained 
peacefully. 

One remark made by Mr. Hicks was very il- 
luminating. He had spoken the previous day, he said, 
at the Harvard Club (of Boston). The members had 
taken all that he had to say about communism very 
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calmly. But when he praised Roosevelt and spoke 
well of the C. I. O. they took it much less calmly. 
In other words, it is always the immediate thing that 
excites us. And possibly that would be true any- 
where. The long range view—which after all is the 
religious view and also the scientific view—is one 
that few people can take. A great physiologist, talk- 
ing about social progress, once remarked, in rather a 
matter of fact tone, “There are very few people who 
can look at things from the point of view of a thousand 
years hence.” 

Well, possibly in the imperfect state of our knowl- 
edge today it would not do them much good if they 
did. But this scientist, we know, would be perfectly 
content to die knowing that he had made a contribu- 
tion to knowledge which would only be utilized a 
thousand years hence. And we call that being re- 
ligious even if the man of whom we speak calls himself 
an atheist. 

But if we do cultivate the long range view we can 
apply it to present events. A correspondent in this 
issue suggests that we observe Lenin’s anniversary by 
considering him from a religious point of view, and we 
suggest, in return, that as long as Lenin is dead the 
suggestion is fairly safe. But some day Roosevelt and 
the C. I. O. are going to be pages in history—and 
then we will view them with some degree of objectivity. 
Why not assume that objectivity now? 

That the Harvard Club and the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice are both willing to give their 
platforms to Professor Hicks, who is not only a com- 
munist in theory but a defender of Russia, is a sign 
that some people can and do make some approach to 
such objectivity.—£ditorial in The Christian Register. 


* * * 


INTROSPECTING ON JAPAN* 
June Cary 


UR countrymen, knowing us to be recently from the most 

unpopular country in the Far East, eye us with an expres- 

sion of: ‘‘Naturally I sympathize with China. But you’ve been 

living in Japan (of course you can’t know anything of what’s 

really been going on)—let’s see what you can say for yourself— 

and Japan.’”’ They ask, ‘““How do the people of Japan feel about 
the war?” 

My impression is that the people accept the ‘‘emergency”’ 
with resignation, with patience, with compulsory obedience— 
but not with great enthusiasm. The first remark I heard from a 
Japanese when the war broke out in July, 1937, was, ‘Well, since 
it had to be, we must accept it. There is nothing we can do 
about it.”’ And that seems to me to be typical of the people as a 
whole. 

Because we, though so often in vain, try to have our govern- 
ment “represent”’ us, gives us no reason or right to condemn whole- 
sale a people whose government does not represent them. (A 
time-honored habit—judging others by standards we ourselves 
don’t meet!) The Japanese government rules; it does not even 
pretend to represent. It tells the people what they believe. If 
necessary, as at present, it exerts tremendous pressure to force 
its views. The Japanese know their country is not popular, but 
they know of no reason for this. The government sees to that. 
To me there is no question about it: the government and the 
people are separate. 

We never had any flagrantly disagreeable experiences with the 
“higher forces,”’ but we knew they were there. In fact, at times 
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I felt as though there were a net around all Japan subtly filtering 
the very air we breathed. At times I felt stifled; I longed for a 
deep lungful of good free air. To me the old phrase “land of 
liberty”’ came to have real meaning. 

Living in a foreign land was good discipline and very stimu- 
lating. To get along one had to be willing to throw overboard 
one’s own scale of critical judgment, discard all prejudice—and 
find a common denominator of understanding. One couldn’t 
fail to see more clearly one’s own country. 

Whenever I take up a magazine my eye leaps to any article 
on Japan. Here at last, I think, may be the one which will give 
a complete, an understanding and just, explanation of Japan. 
But that article will never come, I fear. There is too much to 
know—a background so different that even I, after a short yet 
fairly complete exposure there, cannot explain lucidly and briefly 
why a friend of ours married against her better judgment. Be- 
fore I can explain one step I find I must go back and back and 
back. Writers can say that the Japanese feel their Emperor to be 
the Son of Heaven—but can Americans really understand all 
the implications, without feeling that it is a quaint, an anti- 
quated, a silly, belief? 

So when I try to write or to talk about Japan, I end by 
giving up, for I cannot convey the atmosphere of the whole place. 
(It is certainly not the Japan of newspapers here—save, per- 
haps, in the articles of the Monitor’s Chamberlain, of the Times’ 
Byas—and they, unfortunately, are not reaching American 
“public” opinion.) 

I do not try or wish to condone the Japanese “national 
polity” I so intensely dislike. But my feeling there I temper 
with my experience of the strong friendships with human people 
so close to us that it is only with the greatest effort that I can 
say they are “foreigners.”” And those friends are among the 
vast majority of Japanese who definitely are not waging the war. 
Because of those friends I cannot have the easy joy of painting 
Japan in one complacent stroke—all black. The Japanese, if 
they wish, can believe themselves misunderstood, entirely in the 
right; Americans, if they wish, can enjoy hating Japan—but I 
can do neither, nor do I wish to. 

I have been back in America not quite four months. 
a better American for having lived in Japan, 

* * * 


A GUARD OF HONOR 


In a world where innovations are seldom both utterly right 
and remarkably ingenious at one and the same time, the fullest 
measure of approval ought to be reserved for Mayor LaGuardia’s 
action in protecting the German Consulate in New York from in- 
sult or assault by mounting a police guard round it composed en- 
tirely of Jewish constables. It seems a perfectly gorgeous ges- 
ture—at once just and genial and no doubt thoroughly effective, 
for one can see those representatives of the oppressed taking the 
most exact care over the preservation of the proprieties towards 
the representatives of the oppressors. 

Only one thing would be needed to complete the picture 
and the object-lesson provided by that guard of honor. It may 
be supposed with some confidence that the actual occupants of 
the German Consulate in New York will not themselves be ad- 
dicted to Jew-baiting on any pronounced scale; it may be that 
they object to it as heartily as any other rational beings. To 
bring Mayor LaGuardia’s civilized gesture home with the utmost 
effect it would be necessary to have one of the undoubted op- 
pressors looking out of the window and appreciating the complete 
protection afforded by the ‘‘corps d’elite’”’ so kindly posted out- 
side. It seems a pity, for example, that Herr Julius Streicher 
is not at the moment a paying guest at the German Consulate 
in New York City.—Manchester Guardian. 


* * 


Tam 


Why embarrass the speaker and weary the audience when 
introducing a public speaker by multiplying the words of in- 
troduction? A long speech of introduction brands the guilty 
party as a bag of egotism or a vacuum of common sense.— North 
Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions'3 Ci RSie 


A DISTINCTION WHICH IS DIFFERENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to have come out that Hitler does not like what 
President Roosevelt said about the persecution of Jews in Ger- 
many. More than that, it has come out quite openly. He flings 
out the charge that we had better attend to our own business 
when we have lynchings, kidnapings, and other crimes in abun- 
dance. 

Now on the surface what Hitler says may sound pretty well 
near the truth of the situation, but hold on a minute, dear reader. 
A distinction with a difference works at this point which Dictator 
Hitler forgets, probably quite conveniently for himself. What is 
it he fails to recognize in the premises? 

Yes, what is it? Hitler may sneer at our democracy, and 
may snarl at our lynchings, etc., but the distinction with a dif- 
ference is just this, viz: Our government does not order these 
lynchings or other forms of atrocities. These crimes occur on 
the part of law-breakers in defiance of law. 

If orders went out from Washington to have some Negroes 
lynched in Florida or Alabama, there might exist a parallel case. 
If orders went out to place some minister of the gospel or some 
priest in a concentration camp without a fair trial by jury, right 
at that point we would have a parallel situation. 

In this land the humblest citizen may say so if he disagrees 
with President Roosevelt on some line of public policy. In Ger- 
many if he even says a word of two of criticism some spy may 
have him imprisoned very shortly. 

If orders went from Washington to have the people of Ger- 
man blood hand over 20 percent of their holdings to the govern- 
ment, a parallel case would be found. And so on. 

Thank God we live in America, despite all her faults! Keep 
on Hitler, other dictators have arisen and then have fallen, and 
great has been the fall thereof! Democracy in eclipse? Yes, 
but not forever! 

George L. Mason. 


Orange, Mass. 
* * 


A MAN WHO CAN ARGUE AND KEEP SWEET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

From your footnote to my letter appearing in Reactions in 
the Leader, Dec. 17, it appears we have both of us read in the 
other’s writing something that was not intended to be there. 
You see a “‘vital difference’ between an unreasonable thing and 
a criminal thing. To me the difference between us is in where 
we draw the line that separates unreason from crime. 

Where is this line—is it clear and straight or is it broad and 
indistinct and wavering? I wish you would draw it for me. 
Maybe to read or review the chapter entitled ‘‘The Tour of the 
Virtues” in Bulwer-Lytton’s story, ‘‘Pilgrims of the Rhine,” 
might help if it doesn’t befuddle you. 

You have me wrong when you quote me as saying ‘“‘The 
number of those in the church who believe this man got what he 
deserved is legion.”” Unless the fates twisted my pen as they 
sometimes do my tongue, what I said was a legion believed this 
man ‘‘deserved what he got.’’ He deserved it because he invited it 
and it is not human nature to grieve much over trouble that 
comes to a man by his own invitation. 

In my letter there was no intentional indication of belief in 
or defense of lynch law or mob rule, either on my part or those 
whom I called legion. 

When in your editorial you said “‘Labor criminals are angels 
of light compared with the kind of men who ten to one jump on a 
.... defenseless citizen, or compared with... . owners 
that hire them,’’ you did not mean to say or to imply that those 
who suffer in the cause of organized labor are martyrs and those 
who suffer at the hands of labor’ minions should feel honored that 
they suffered at the hands of heroes, did you? 


Now, no matter how we disagree, I still think you put out a 
mighty good paper, but why not have a permanent location for 
Who’s Who? 

I.G. 


* * 


MORE READING OF DETECTIVE STORIES NEEDED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is more in sorrow than in anger that I write to protest 
against the slur cast in an editorial in the Leader on the minister 
who reads detective stories. Of course the writer protects him- 
self against a charge of criminal libel by speaking of ministers 
whose reading “‘has been confined to detective stories’ —as if 
any minister’s reading had been or could be so confined! Once 
upon a time he had to read Dr. Thayer’s ‘“‘Theology of Univer- 
salism,’’ and now no day is well begun which does not include two 
minutes of pure romance spent with Skeezix and Nina in Gasoline 
Alley. 

But the real point is that the editorial must have been writtem 
by one who never read a detective story, or he would not hint. 
that devotees of detection are bound to produce sermons which 
always remain mysteries. 

The essence of a detective story is that the mystery is solved, 
if not by the reader, then by the ingenious author. Perhaps what 
we need is more reading of detective stories until we acquire the 
technique of solving the mysteries of life and of the world, and 
making the solution both obvious and clear. 

And so I turn from the Leader editorial to the book-shelf in 
my study where stand the works, readily accessible, of those 
masters of mystery in a long line that runs from Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle to Mr. J. S. Fletcher. 

Yours, for unscrewing the inscrutable, 

Stanley Manning. 

Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


A REPLY TO AN EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I do wish our President would keep his nose out of Ger- 
many and Italy. The least said the better, I think, when it 
comes to foreign affairs. I heartily approve of repairing our own 
social structure. But why build with one’s hands and invite de- 
struction with one’s words? Our dictator nations just love to be 
provoked. If let alone they might explode of their own im- 
potence. By that I mean they don’t dare attack unless they can 
assert self-defense. If no one opposes them they will have 
nothing to provoke them, and they will have to stand or fall on 
their own mistakes instead of holding the world responsible. 
However, it apparently matters little what is done in other 
countries; it’s always wrong in the eyes of the dictators. Only 
death will appease them. And they are just too healthy! 

The United States has never tried this method, maybe it 
would work: Luke 6 : 41. 

This is my reply to your editorial, ““A Reply to Germany.” 
It was taken from one of Kimball Gay’s letters. 

A. K. Gay. 

Girard, Pa. 


Pa 


FROM THE EDITOR OF THE WOMAN’S PRESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
T have just read your issue of The Christian Leader for January 
7, 1939. It reminds me of a long postponed resolution to tell 
you how much of help and inspiration I find in this magazine. 
As an amateur student of the times it ranks high in the 
welter of material that goes over my desk each week. 


' Rhoda E. McCulloch. 
New York City. 
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Governmental Parks 


American Planning and Civic Annual. 
A record of conferences edited by 
Harlean James. (American Planning 
and Civic Association, Washington, 
D.C. $3.00.) 

Each year the American Planning and 
Civic Association issues an annual con- 
taining papers and addresses given at cer- 
tain conferences concerning state and na- 
tional parks and public planning. These 
articles contain a wealth of information 
about our great national parks and growing 
state park system, and about divers types 
of planning, urban, agricultural, housing, 
traffic, etc. The authors are individuals 
experienced in their subjects and they 
bring to each paper their personal touch of 
humor, satire, enthusiasm, or wisdom. 

The average man would leaf through this 
book and discard it, but the person who 
takes time to read the articles will learn 
much about our unique parks, their rec- 
reational facilities, their wild-life, growth, 
and use. He will envision, as a unit with a 
great purpose behind it, the park system 
which before may have seemed to be an os- 
tentatious governmental gesture. He will 
more fully appreciate the struggles of some 
of his fellows to create from chaos a better 
planned country, ‘‘to organize the kind of 
world in which Peace, Justice and Liberty 
can be fully realized.” 

“Mr. Citizen” sees evidences all about 
him that a planning movement is gaining 
momentum in this country. The second 
half of this year’s Annual explains this 
movement in many of its phases. If you 
are interested in civic problems of this 
sort, the 1988 Annual, with its splendid 
topical organization, will bring you much 
information from the pens of the field’s 
foremost experts. 

Florence W. Simonson. 
* * 


Not a Text Book or a Guide 


Pastoral Psychiatry. By John Suther- 
land Bonnell. (Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50.) 

Here is a book on the care and cure of 
souls written by the pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York 
‘City. The question always rises as to one’s 
qualification to practice or write about 
psychiatry as we ordinarily use the term. 
But the author, in his foreword, explains 
that he is not using the word in the sense 
of the prevailing usage. He thereupon 
traces the derivation of the word to show 
that psychiatry means primarily ‘‘the 
healing of the soul of man”’ as opposed not 
only to the body, but also to the mind, 
reason and understanding. Proceeding 
on this premise, which I regard as de- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
‘by ordering from the Universalist Pubiishing House. 


batable, he relates his experience as a pas- 
tor in dealing with people possessed of a 
variety of “soul maladies.’’ He himself in 
all his dealings with people holds strictly 
to the sound observation he makes in his 
chapter, “The Cure of Souls,’ where he 
says, “The pressure of clamant human 
needs has driven a great many ministers to 
the study of psychology and psychiatry, 
but, if the interest on the part of Christian 
ministers in these new sciences will result 
only in transforming pastors into fourth- 
rate psychiatrists, then we shall be guilty 
of making nuisances of ourselves and of 
doing ineffectually what scientifically 
trained men can do far better.”’ 

The book is not a text or a guide which 
will provide instruction or help to a minis- 
ter desirous of doing work similar to Mr. 
Bonnell’s. In only one chapter, the one 
on “The Cure of Souls,’ does he give 
definite principles for the procedure in 
interviewing a patient, if we may use that 
term to describe the people who come to 
him. Here he sets down six principles 
which are to be followed in treating per- 
sons who come to the minister for help. 
I am in agreement with them all. The 
rest of the book, written in non-technical 
language, relates the author’s dealings with 
individuals whose difficulties range through 
fear, sex, inferiority and superiority com- 
plexes, family maladjustments and the 
torment of hidden sin. 

The approach and the technique in deal- 
ing with cases is fundamentally religious 
and in no way encroaches on the method 
of the psychiatrist, as we ordinarily use 
that term. While most psychiatrists ad- 
vocate the cultivation of religious faith 
by the patient as a means toward a cure, 
they do not prescribe or use religion in the 
same manner as does Mr. Bonnell. His 
use of religion is based on a theology with 
which a liberal, to say the least, does not 
feel at home. For that reason it would 
be difficult for many ministers in churches 
less conservative than the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church to do what Mr. 
Bonnell has done. But what rebuttal 
can we offer when we are confronted with 
these accounts of transformed individuals 
produced by his method? Apparently it 
has worked. I wish he had told us whether 
there have been cases where it did not 
work. In his chapter on “Confession and 
Forgiveness of Sin,’ he writes of one 
woman who was incapable of receiving the 
help that was offered to her because her 
mental deterioration had been so rapid. 
This seems strange, because in the second 
chapter of the book he tells of the unusual 
success he had in treating patients in a 
hospital for the insane. It indicates a 
limit to the power of God, upon which he 
places such reliance always. 

I am not impressed with his use of 
Scriptural verses. In every instance he 
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has the surprising ability to find a verse 
that exactly fits; and the verse, as it were, 
becomes the open sesame to a cure. It 
was effective even with a child six years 
old, fretful and fitful during the night, 
demanding the attention of her mother, 
to whom he gave the verse from Isaiah— 
“He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, 
he shall gather the lambs with his arms 
and carry them in his bosom.”’ This verse 
repeated at night, after the child had said 
her prayers, created an imagery in her 
mind that dispelled fear and produced 
quiet sleep. Too much use is made of these 
sentences from the Bible lifted out of their 
context. Other parts of his technique, 
which I could not harmonize with a liberal 
theology, are based on the orthodox con- 
ceptions of sin, penitence, confession, for- 
giveness and an experience of Christ. 

Without a doubt, the author is doing a 
good work. But I surmise that a great 
factor in his success is his personality. 
The people who come to him are helped 
because they can unburden themselves to 
a sincere, understanding, friendly person 
who opens the way to God for them, al- 
though his method of doing it would not 
be mine. 

Edgar R. Walker. 


* * 


The Fate of the Theater Today 


A Handbook of Drama. By Frank 
O’Hara and Margueritte Bro. (Willett, 
Clark and Co. $2.00.) 


To anyone who has surveyed the in- 
stitution of the theater in contemporary 
society, a sentence from this book will 
stick in the mind: “The Roman people, 
although the citizenry came to the theater 
in unprecedented numbers, preferred the 
circus and the spectacle to any stage 
play.’”’ For what the circus was to the 
Romans, the movies are to Americans. 
And when one reads farther on in the same 
paragraph, “The Roman theater gorged 
itself to death and lay where it fell for the 
best part of a thousand years,’ one won- 
ders about the fate of the theater today. 

Times that call forth a book like ‘‘A 
Handbook of Drama” hold their own 
promise of improvement. The curious 
amateur is always the savior of the theater. 
There are thousands of theater lovers 
ready to enjoy this handbook; they will be 
found in clubs, churches, schools, every- 
where. What they want to know to in- 
crease their appreciation and enjoyment of 
the printed or acted play will be found 
here in easily accessible form. If there are 
enough who avail themselves of it, the 
theater, whether amateur or professional, 
will rise to higher levels by audience-de- 
mand. 

The structure of the book is simple. 
It begins at the interest-level of the person 
who wonders why there are so many types 
of plays, and what it is that makes them 
different. Tragedy, comedy, farce, melo- 
drama, are analyzed as basic types, and the 
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authors go on to describe varieties of the 
dramatic form. 

In the second and longest of the book’s 
four parts, what it is that goes into the 
making of a play is discussed. Whether 
one wants to write a play, understand a 
play one has a part in, or simply enjoy it 
intelligently, this section will be helpful. 
How a playwright delineates his characters 
and motivates them; the evolution of cir- 
cumstances in which the characters develop 
their destiny; the various steps by which 
a situation moves to its fruition; and a 
section giving definition to the terms used 
in play structure—all help one to grasp the 
fundamentals of play construction. 

A much-condensed “Story of the Drama”’ 
in the third section traces the historic 
steps by which the theater has come to us. 
It is true that here one is served more 
bones than meat; but it is enough of a 
skeleton to show fairly the stature of the 
institution, and as much as is needed or 
one has a right to expect in an introduction 
such as this. For one virtue of the book is 
that it gives not only concise information, 
but creates the impetus to seek for more. 
It is irritating occasionally to find the 
authors content to utilize the same sentence 
in parallel sections of their book, but this 
method of reinforcement has its value to 
the student to whom the handbook is 
primarily addressed. 

A concluding brief section gives succinct 
definition to over a hundred technical 
terms used in playwriting and play-produc- 
tion. It rounds out a book which for all its 
apparent ease embraces wide scholarship, 
sound pedagogy and social perspective. 

L. Griswold Williams. 


Pentecost in Print 


The Book of a Thousand Tongues. 
Edited by Eric M. North. (Harper 
and Brothers. $2.50.) 


Is this title a new bit of sensationalism 
or an imitation of Wesley’s hyperbole 
when he penned the hymn, “O for a 
thousand tongues to sing’’? ° 

It turns out that, new and sensational 
though it be, it is neither sensationalism 
nor even hyperbole. 
guistic sense of the terms, here we have a 
book of a thousand tongues. To be com- 
pletely literal, exactly one thousand and 
eighteen—an average of three languages or 
dialects on each of its 338 pages, from 
Abkhasian, spoken in the Russian Cau- 
casus, to Zulu, spoken in Zululand and 
Natal, South Africa. This number of 
tongues has been frozen into print and is 
now being read by our fellow mortals 
throughout the world. 

The inner secret of this remarkable 
compilation is disclosed when I tell you 
that it is published for the American Bible 
Society and that the sub-title reads, ‘‘Be- 
ing Some Account of the Translation and 
Publication of All or Part of the Holy 
Scriptures.” It is the devotion of a thou- 
sand and one saints who have shared the 
burden of Jeremiah, the prophet of the 
inner community of heart-believers which 
gave first birth to the Bible and the syna- 
gogue. “O earth, earth, earth, hear the 
word of the Lord!” 

The folio, with its art paper and typo- 
graphical display, its wealth of information 
and careful indexing, will long be the 
standard work on Bible translations. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. U. M.S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


When a Public Meeting is scheduled for 
the winter months, a question mark always 
arises as to the probable brand of weather 
which may greet the day. 

A light fall of snow, in the early morning 
of January 19, did not, however, keep the 
courageous from attendance at Roxbury. 
And the beauty of the edifice, the warmth 
of the welcome and the quality of the pro- 
gram, all proved worthy of any effort to 
be present. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, state president, pre- 
sided. 

Mrs. Robert Rice, in her praise service, 
gave a fine touch to the opening session 
when she lighted a candle, which was to 
burn throughout the day—this in remem- 
brance of those from whom have come the 
light of our rich inheritance of faith, and 
symbol of the dreams toward which to- 
gether we still must tend. 

Miss Louise Lovell extended the cordial 
greetings of the entertaining parish, wish- 
ing for all its guests a pleasant and prof- 
itable day. 


Mrs. Harold Hamilton happily re- 
sponded that her dreams of such a meeting 
had at last come true. 

“What about Japan?” brought an in- 
teresting presentation through a dramatic 
sketch, telling of the various activities 
which we sponsor and stressing the need 
of continued effort in this time of unrest 
and uncertainty in the life of the people of 
Japan. Mrs. Lawrence Asplind was “The 
Conscientious Inquirer,’’ Mrs. C. C. Well- 
ington “‘A Japanese Student,’’ and Mrs. 
George H. Ball ‘‘Mrs. Convinced.” 

Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff, a member of 
our State Board, then sang a solo, “My 
Task.” 

A high point of the day was the presence 
of Rev. Gustav Ulrich of Outlaw’s Bridge, 
North Carolina. All too seldom are we 
privileged to see and to hear these mis- 
sionaries of our faith, and to do so is good 
both for us and for the work. 

Mr. Ulrich brought the greetings of all 
our friends in the Old North State. He 
told us of the difficult economic conditions 
which confront the Southland. He paid 


In the literal, lin- 


tribute to the ability, interest and enthusi- 
asm of his people. 

Through his word pictures, we came to 
see more clearly his environment and his 
needs. Mr. Ulrich’s presence was a real 
joy. Success to him and to his good people! 

It is not often that pressure has to be 
applied when the luncheon hour arrives. 
And this, too, is right. For this period 
offers not only opportunity for physical 
refreshment, but for the fellowship which 
is an important part of every program. 

At the noon hour, too, together with a 
display of our leaflets was a new feature— 
a cook-book of Southern recipes, prepared 
by Mrs. Ordell Bryant and her helpers 
at Clinton, N. C. Today one hundred 
copies disappeared like “hot cakes’ and 
more are in demand. We predict a “run” 
on Southern luncheons served by Northern 
Circles. Your copy, too, may be purchased 
by addressing Mrs. Bryant at her home, 
201 Beaman St., Clinton, N. C. 

The afternoon session opened with 
music, Mrs. Forsyth presiding at the organ 
This was followed by a prayer offered by 
Dr. Huntley, pastor of the church. 

Roll call gave evidence of a fine attend- 
ance. 

Dr. Lyman Ward of Camp Hill, Ala., 
known to so many as the president of 
Southern Industrial Institute, then spoke 
briefly of his work, paying high tribute to 
the many women who, in the past, have 
been interested and ardent supporters of 
his school. 

An unusual and beautiful feature was 
presented by Mrs. Carl F. Elsner under the 
title, ‘““The Little White House on the 
Hilltop.”’. As hostess, during the summer, 
of the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic 
Girls, Mrs. Elsner comes in close touch with 
the life and interests of the many “guests.” 

After telling something of the work, 
she presented Miss Shirley Hurwitz of 
Dorchester, and Miss Constance Zanze- 
lono of Malden, who have been patients 
at the Camp since its beginning. 

Both girls are blessed with beautiful 
voices and charmed the audience with 
their musical selections. One felt strongly 
how science through insulin has given back 
life to these two young friends and what 
our Camp is doing to point the way to 
normal health and living. 

The afternoon closed with a ‘‘sketch” 
given by four attractive young women 
from Jackson College. The Misses Helen 
Hersey, Esther Smith, Dorothy Marsh 
and Barbara Thatcher told something of 
the way in which our pioneer “mothers’’ 
started the Tufts College Fund for Women 
on its way—a fund through which our 
State Society is able to assist, to some de- 
gree, four Universalist girls each year. We 
were proud to display these girls and to 
feel that in a little way they are “‘our’” 
daughters. 

Together, we trust, it was a good day for 
all! 

Carol T. Restall. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


AMERICAN ~ FRIENDSHIP . 


OFFERING 


a 


— 


Your gyt wit neip to 


KEEP THEM’ GOING 
to Suffolk School 


“Ane 


-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


A fitting climax to the American Friend- 


»ship Program is the taking of the offering 


‘for our school in Suffolk, Va. 


After in- 
terest has been aroused in the needs of a 
group, it is important that some way be 
provided by which that interest may be 
carried out in action. The offering pro- 
vides such a way. Without it the whole 


“experience is incomplete. 


Since 1918 Universalist church schools 
have, through this offering, paid the 


salaries of the teachers at Suffolk School. 


When the total offering was much larger 
than it is today there was a balance each 
year, and this was often spent for new 
equipment, repairs, etc. More recently 
such needs have accumulated, there being 
no balance to care for them. 

This year the Y. P. C. U. is going to help 
out at this point and is adding to its Church 
Extension projects the Suffolk School. 
This then is the distinction between the 
church school offering and the contribution 
being received by the Y. P. C. U.: the first 
pays salaries, the second meets the need 
for building repairs, new materials, etc. 

In addition to the offering some schools 
may be interested to send a box of used 
clothing, books, toys, ete., to Mrs. Willis. 
The address is Mrs. Annie B. Willis, 179 
‘Tynes St., Suffolk, Virginia. 

op 


A JUNIOR GROUP LEARNS ABOUT 
NEGROES 


The junior superintendent in a church on 
the South Side of Chicago happened upon 
‘a group of her boys who were making fun 
of a group of Negro children across the 
street. The white boys were witty and 
they were using their wit to annoy. and 
hurt the Negro boys and girls. Relations 
between the two races in that part of the 
city were none too satisfactory at best; 
the superintendent decided that her 
group needed some guidance in learning 
to know more about the Negro race and 


to live amicably in the same city with 
members of that race. So she planned 
a unit of work, to run nearly an entire 
quarter, around that objective. When 
the quarter’s work was over the superin- 
tendent made a list of the activities in 
which the pupils had engaged. Here it is— 
a list rich in suggestion for different types 
of activity: 

Reading about worth while achievements 
of Negro men and women. Studying what 
is known about skin pigmentation. Visit- 
ing a junior class of colored boys and girls. 
Attending a concert given by colored mu- 
sicians. Learning one of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar’s poems. Memorizing Bible 
verses concerning attitude toward other 
races. Memorizing “In Christ There Is 
No East or West.’’ Composing prayers for 
guidance. Planning to be hosts to a group 
of Negro visitors. Interpreting pictures, 
particularly stereopticon slides. Inviting 
the primary children to share the pictures 
with them. Writing explanations for the 
stereopticon pictures. Interviewing the 
pastor and missionary leaders to learn what 
their church was doing in Africa, the na- 
tive home of the Negro race. (From 
“Teaching Junior Boys and Girls” by 
Mildred Moody Eakin.) 


* * 


DRAMA DEPARTMENT NOTES 


A book has not yet been printed, and 
probably never will be, to solve all the 
problems of those amateur theater groups 
producing in schools and churches. Groups 
are of different constituency; aims are dif- 
ferent; stage limitations vary; support is 
indeterminate. Yet there are certain types 
of difficulties common to most amateur 
stage groups, and to know how someone 
else has successfully met a _ perplexing 
situation is to be better prepared to face 
one’s own. To meet this need every ama- 
teur group should have a little working kit 
of books. 

One of the most comprehensive small 


books for this purpose is “The Amateur 
Stage”’ by Brotherton and Hobbs, pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press at 
$1.50. While it has an occasional bias in 
the direction of English procedure, it is 
generally practical and stimulating in all 
phases of play production. A number of 
drawings and charts, a general tendency to 
itemize effects, and the classification of de- 
sirable results graded from the ideal to 
those simply achieved with limited re- 
sources, make the book very serviceable. 

The opening chapter, on the organiza- 
tion of a dramatic society, is with special 
reference to school groups; but its prin- 
ciples apply to any such body. Church 
dramatic activities often fail to conserve 
their values and scatter their resources 
because of lack of organization. The 
second chapter gives sensible hints to the 
director, from picking the cast to meeting 
the curtain-calls. 

Twenty-five pages on the value and 
technique of acting are written with the 
adolescent actor’s limitations in mind. 
The next twenty pages treat of modern 
scenery, that is, the correct basic prin- 
ciples in stage settings. The next two chap- 
ters of fifty pages deal with the elements 
of the stage, and lighting. Several clever 
ideas of English origin are presented for 
the erection of temporary framework of 
piping for suspending drapes in places 
where permanent stages are not possible. 
The chapter on lighting is less useful in its 
details of fixtures, switch-board, ete.; but 
its discussion of the theory of color, psy- 
chological values of color, principles of 
controlled or ‘‘directional”’ lighting, etc., 
will supply just those vital elements in 
which amateur stage lighting is so often 
lacking. 

A brief chapter on costumes, properties 
and make-up is more suggestive than ex- 
plicit. There is, however, little excuse for 
recommending greasepaint, though most 
of the books do so, since Miner’s ‘‘Thes- 
paint,’ a one-process make-up, put on 
and taken off with water, is on the market. 

A chapter on the choice of a play, 
principally from the point of view of 
school production, and another on the 
minimum requirements for amateur stag- 
ing, round out the book. There is an in- 
teresting appendix, a very detailed set of 
production notes for the old morality play 
of “Everyman.” This is an excellent 
project for a church group, and may be 
given many different kinds of treatment. 
That outlined here is rather for the stage 
than the chancel; but the lighting plot and 
suggestions for stage business will be found 
helpful for a chancel production. 

(The script of ‘Everyman,’ arranged 
for chancel use, may be borrowed from 
the G.S.S. A. loan library.) 

Griswold Williams. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


A daughter, Margaret Elizabeth, was 
born to Rev. and Mrs. Carl H. Olson of 
Cincinnati, Sunday morning, Jan. 15. 


Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of North Caro- 
lina preached at Cambridge, Mass., on 
Jan. 22. 

Kenneth S. Hubbard of New Haven has 
been elected a trustee of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention in place of James 
H. Morgan. 

Rey. Arthur A. Blair resigned his pas- 
torate of the First Universalist Church in 
Nashua, N. H., on Monday, Jan. 16, to 
take effect May 1, when he will become 
full-time superintendent of churches in 
New Hampshire. 


James H. Morgan of Hartford, a trustee 
of the Connecticut Universalist Convention 
since 1933, has been elected president of 
the State Convention to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Dr. Theodore A. Fischer. 


Rev. Clifford D. Newton of Stafford has 
been elected vice-president of the Connect- 
icut Universalist Convention to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Rev. Delmar E. 
Trout. 


Major James W. Walters, U. S. A., and 
Mrs. Walters, formerly of our church in 
Washington, D. C., now are stationed in 
Cincinnati and attend the Universalist 
church there. Dr. van Schaick, while pastor 
in Washington, was the guardian of young 
Walters and his sister. 


Rey. C. H. Emmons preached in Fram- 
ingham, Mass., Jan, 22, and conducted a 
communion service. D. Stanley Rawson, 
the pastor, who has been ill with influenza 
and pneumonia for some time, is improy- 
ing, and will soon resume his studies at 
Tufts College and his regular pastoral 
duties. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates of the G. S. S. A. 
staff left last Sunday for a three weeks’ 
trip through New York state. She will 
meet church school workers in Oneonta, 
Morris, Cooperstown, Little Falls, Roches- 
ter, Middleport, Ridgeway, Albion, Bristol, 
Syracuse, Cortland, Auburn and the St. 
Lawrence area. 


Rev. Harold H. Niles, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Bridgeport, 
was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Connecticut Council of 
Churches and Religious Education at its 
annual meeting Jan. 16, as the representa- 
tive of the Universalist State Convention, 
succeeding Dr. Theodore A. Fischer. 


Dr. Robert Cummins, General Super- 
intendent, addressed a meeting of the 
Unitarian Plymouth and Bay Ministerial 
Association at Norwell, Mass., on Monday, 
Jan. 16, and a meeting of the Unitarian 
Women’s New England Associate Al- 


liance at the Unitarian church in Arlington, 
Mass., on the afternoon of Thursday, 
Jan. 19. He attended meetings of ‘the 
General Convention Finance Committee 
and the Pension Committee on the 18th 
and a meeting of the Joint Committee on. 
the 1939 Convention Program on the 20th. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. Regular and special ser- 
vices have been held in all four churches. 
The pastor preached on such themes as 
“Beginning 1939 Right,” “Does It Pay to 
Be Honest,’’ ‘Do Not Be Discouraged.”’ 
The Camp Hill church presented the New 
Year’s ceremony “Burning of the Chaff,” 
as adapted from the service by Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams. The church enter- 
tained the senior debating team from 
Auburn Polytechnic Institute. A group 
from the same school also presented a short 
program of special readings. The pastor 
recently directed ‘Community Minstrels” 
before a crowd of 600. The Florala church 
has completed a landscaping of the church 
grounds. The lawn has been graded, a 
new walk built and shrubs planted. The 
Ariton church will hold a series of special 
meetings at the homes of aged and invalid 
people who cannot attend church. Al- 
mon Strain has taken charge of a volunteer 
choir. The church at Cohassett has 
doubled its attendance during the year. 


Illinois 


Elgin.—Rev. W. R. Bennett, pastor. 
On Youth’s Sunday, Jan. 15, the outstand- 
ing service was conducted by the Y. P. 
C. U. group. Three sermonettes, ‘“Youth 
and the Problem of Liquor,” ‘‘What Sort 
of Recreation for the Young People of 
Today,” and “Character Organizations for 
the Young People of Today,” were given 
by members of the Union. A beautiful 
solo, “Ave Maria,’ by Gounod, was sung 
by a ten-year-old girl, daughter of the 
choir leader, Mrs. Vera Vary. Members 
of the Y. P. C. U. not taking special parts 
in the service acted as ushers. This or- 
ganization formed three years ago with 
six members, now has a membership of 
twenty, under the sponsorship of Mrs. Carl 
H. Parlaseca. Meetings are held on each 
Sunday evening, with. devotionals, pro- 
grams, speakers and special services re- 
quired by the National Y. P. C. U. This 
group sponsored an entertainment on the 
same Sunday afternoon with motion pic- 
tures and lecture on the life in the Hagen- 
beck-Wallace Circus, and a sound picture 
on Stephen Foster and his songs. 


Massachusetts 
Canton.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pastor. 
Young People’s Day was observed Jan. 
15, eight young people taking part in the 


service. Edward Hays preached the ser-- 
mon. On Christmas Day two children 
were dedicated. The minister gave an 
address to the Ladies’ Aid at Foxboro- 
Jan. 5. At a supper meeting of the men’s. 
club on Jan. 20 Lewis Baker spoke on 
Socialism. A canvass for new church mem- 
bers is being carried on. The Conklin 
Club is planning to use the large hall for: - 
recreational activities during the winter.. 


Lynn.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., pastor. At the request of his. 
people Dr. Rose on Jan. 22 repeated the: 
sermon he gave on Nov. 27 last, when bad 
weather depleted the usually large con- 
gregation. On Jan. 15, there were 298 in. 
the congregation, 219 in the church school, 
and fifty-three at the young people’s ser- 
vice. Rev. Tracy Pullman of Salem spoke 
to the Y. P. C. U. on Jan. 22 on “How 
Can I Know Right from Wrong?” 


Brockton.—Revy. Francis P. Randall, 
pastor. At the quarterly parish meeting 
the thanks of the parish were extended to. 
Warren Shaw, John Rooney, and Henry 
Favor for their many years of service.. 
Clyde Whittemore was praised for his lead- 
ership as president of the society. Plans. 
were made for a Washington’s birthday 
party on Monday evening, Feb. 20. The 
new treasurer of the parish, successor to- 
John Rooney, is Leroy Fisher. Twelve 
churches of Brockton are sponsoring a 
series of Community Forums. The next. 
meeting will comé on Jan. 29. The speaker 
will be Dr. Charles R. Brown. Speakers 
at the following forums will be Bishop. 
McConnell, Prof. J. Anton deHaas, and 
Dr. Russell H. Stafford. 


Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
The annual meeting was largely attended. 
The registrar, Edwin E. Brooks, reported 
twenty-eight new members during the 
year, making the total resident membership: 
270. There are eighty-four non-resident. 
members. Sixteen were elected to mem- 
bership at the meeting, making 286 on » 
the resident membership roll. The report. 
on the church school showed an 18 percent. 
increase in membership, a 10 percent in-- 
crease in collections and a 15 percent in-- 
crease in attendance. Reginald C. Kemp-- 
ton is the leader. Members of the men’s: 
club, under the leadership of William S.. 
MacGeachey, and the Ladies’ Social Union. 
made possible the redecorating of the 
church school rooms and the installing of 
new lighting fixtures there, in the church: 
parlor and in the archway of the Park 
Street entrance of the church. The Clara. 
Barton Guild under Mrs. Fred J. Hodson. 
has had a very successful year, as has the: 
Fortnightly Club under its president, Mrs. 
Alfred W. Jones. Election results were as: 
follows: Moderator, Stanley L. Metcalf; 
clerk, Mrs. Annie K. Slaney; treasurer, 
Everett W. Carpenter; trustees for three 
years, John W. Brandford and Edwin W. 
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Fisher; trustee for one year, Kenneth H. 
Keefe; deacon for four years, Jesse L. 
Lyon; delegates to the State Convention, 
Mrs. Alice T. Childs and Mrs. Fred J. 
Hodson; alternates to the State Conven- 
tion, Mrs. Reginald C. Kempton and Mrs. 
Edwin Sharratt. The September hurricane 
damage to memorial windows, the slate 
roof and the bell amounted to about $800. 
After the meeting a buffet lunch was 
served by the Ladies’ Social Union. 


New York 


Perry.—Rev. Julia M. Tobey, pastor. 
For several months after the resignation of 
Rev. Lewis R. Lowry last year, this church 
continued its regular services under the 
leadership of a layman—George Coburn. 
In September, 1938, Rev. Julia M. Tobey 
became minister of this church. In Oc- 
tober, Laymen’s Sunday was’ observed 
with a fine attendance. In November, 
the young people’s group in the church 
school was reorganized and is continuing 
under the leadership of Mr. Coburn. On 
Dec. 18 a Christmas cantata was given as 
a community affair in the Methodist 
church, under the leadership of Dr. and 
Mrs. F. M. Crocker of the Universalist 
church. The church school superintendent 
is Miss Anna Welch. 

Syracuse.—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. The annual parish meeting on 
Jan. 11 heard some of the best reports 
in years. The treasurer reported a small 
balance, although $755 was raised during 
the year for repairs to the dome of the 
church. The eight auxiliary organizations 
reported, indicating thriving conditions. 
Present enrolment in the church school is 
248. The sewing group, which meets 
every Wednesday, produced 434 garments 
during the year. The minister reported a 
total of 208 sermons and addresses during 
the year. Ninety of these were radio 
addresses. Since the first of October, Mr. 
Reamon has been conducting a daily 
broadeast over WSYR called ‘‘The Up- 
ward Look.’ Mrs. Ralph Harwood, 
daughter of Dr. John Murray Atwood, was 
elected superintendent of the church 
school, succeeding Mrs. Ward Donovan. 
Mrs. C. Fred Betts is the new president of 
the King’s Daughters, Charles S. Keating 
of the Betts Men’s Club, Mrs. Thomas D. 
MacBridge of the Women’s Fellowship and 
George Smith of the board of trustees. 
New trustees for three years are: Hurlburt 
W. Smith, Ralph Sheldon and C. Fred 
Betts. Attendance at morning worship has 
shown a moderate increase during the 
year. A bequest of $300 was added to the 
permanent funds. Four beautiful lighting 
fixtures have been installed in the parlors 
of the church, the gift of Schuyler Baum. 
Recently the church received widespread 
recognition when T. Aaron Levy, a Jew, 
and one of the best loved citizens of Syra- 
cuse, was invited as the guest of honor at a 
parish dinner. Through him the church 
made its protest against the persecution of 
the Jews. Congratulatory messages were 
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received from Governor Herbert Lehman 
and Mayor Rollin B. Marvin. In addi- 
tion to his work at the American Red Cross, 
Mr. Reamon is serving as president of the 
Council of Churches. The parish has 
adopted the following projects for 1939: 
The creation of an emergency relief fund, 
complete repairs to the cornice of the 
church and securing fifty new members. 
Ohio 

Scioto Valley Circuit—Rev. Raymond 
M. Scott, pastor. A Christmas service was 
held in Blanchester on Sunday, Dec. 25. 
The vested choir appeared for the first time 
at this service wearing the white surplices 
and black skirts which the women of the 
missionary society helped to make. Al- 
ready about $100 has been pledged to 
pay off the church debt. At the candle- 
light service in Milford on Christmas 
night eighty-six people were present. 
A Christmas party was held on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 21. Rev. Harriet Druley, 
secretary of the State Convention, read a 
Christmas story. The newly formed Y. P. 
C. U. has twelve members. At Sinking 
Spring services have been well attended. 
The church at Cuba has been closed until 
the few surviving members a few years 
ago began to hold meetings in one another’s 
homes under the leadership of Rev. Har- 
riet Druley. Since Miss Druley’s resigna- 
tion in September Mr. Scott has been con- 
ducting services once a month, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month. It is the 
plan now to open this church as soon as 
the weather will warrant. 


Ontario 


Olinda.—Rev. Will E. Roberts, pastor. 
A Christmas cantata was given Christmas 
night at the church under the leadership 
of Mr. Roberts, assisted by the adult choir. 
Several friends from the United Church 
attended. The exterior of the church 
has been painted. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator—Rev. H. H. 
Schooley, pastor. The last day of the old 
year saw the passing of one of the Media- 
tor’s oldest members—Miss Maria A. 
Rhodes, who died in her eighty-third year, 
as the result of a fall the week before 
Christmas. On Youth Sunday, Jan. 15, 
five young persons were in charge of the 
complete service. Margaret Armitage and 
Foster Caddell, Jr., gave sermonettes. 
Eugene Sullivan, counsel for the Social 
Security Board, spoke to the Mediator 
Fellowship on ‘‘The Cause and the Needs 
for Social Security.’”” The Y. P. C. U. held 
a union meeting with the Plymouth Con- 
gregational young people. Dr. George 
Mankis recently spoke to the Y. P. C. U. 
on “Socialized Medicine.” 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga.—Rev. Carl A. Polson, 
D. D., pastor. At the annual meeting 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 11, reports 
showed an overdraft of ten cents and un- 
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paid bills amounting to $50 as of Dec. 81. 
But between that date and Jan. 11 enough 
money came in to pay these bills and leave 
a balance of about $100 in the treasury 
and all pledges paid except $10, which will 
come in this month. The Y. P. C. U. now 
numbers twenty members. The Sunday 
school recently set as its goal fifty members 
and reached the number of fifty-four. The 
achievement was celebrated by the super- 
intendent treating the school to ice cream. 
* a 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Russell Henry Stafford is minister 
of the Old South Church, Boston. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates is field super- 
visor for the General Sunday School As- 
sociation. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey is minister 
of the Universalist church in Danbury, 
Conn. 

* * 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Universalist Woman’s Alliance was held 
at Bethany Union, Jan. 20. Mrs. Dewick, 
the president, opened the meeting. The 
secretaries’ reports were read and approved. 
The treasurer’s statement showed a good 
balance on hand. Mrs. Spear, in behalf 
of the Union, expressed her thanks for the 
generous Christmas gifts. Mrs. Marrs 
read the religious news report. 

The speaker, Mrs. Ruth Dame Camp- 
bell, gave a very interesting description of 
the work done at the John C. Campbell 
Folk School, Brasstown, N. C. 

Lunch was served in the dining-room, 
followed by the usual round table. 

Lettie B. Cook, 
Recording Secretary. 
* * 
THE SECOND MASSACHUSETTS 
RALLY 


At the second of the Massachusetts 
rallies, to be held in the church in Lynn 
on Sunday evening, Jan. 29, a new feature 
will be introduced. At the close of the 
service a social hour is to be enjoyed, with 
light refreshments furnished by the church 
which is our host. 

There are eighteen churches in the dis- 
trict centering in Lynn and each one will 
undoubtedly be represented. 

Four hundred persons gathered in the 
First Universalist Church in Cambridge 
on Sunday evening, Jan. 15, for the first 
of the series of five denominational rallies. 
There were twenty-seven churches included 
in the Greater Boston area, and only three 
in this number were not represented in the 
roll call. One church, Assinippi, though 
not included in this district, sent a dele- 
gation of ten. Those who responded as 
parish representatives numbered 314. The 
largest group, very naturally, was fur- 
nished by the entertaining church of 
Cambridge. Its number was fifty-five. 
Somerville First, however, came as a 
close second with fifty-one. Several 
parishes sent groups numbering twenty and 
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more. Roxbury had twenty-five, while 
Quincy and Waltham each had twenty- 
two. Arlington reported twenty-one. 
There were sixteen from Everett and the 
same number from Melrose. The others 
came from the three churches of Wey- 
mouth, from Abington, Boston (Second 
Society), Grove Hall, East Boston, Charles- 
town, Braintree, Brookline, Canton, Fram- 
ingham, Malden, Medford, Medford Hill- 
side, and West Somerville. 

The order of the service was highly 
commended for its simplicity and its ef- 
fectiveness. Dr. Coons, State Superin- 
tendent, presided. Dr. Huntley had a 
fine devotional service of scripture reading 
and prayer. The choir sang one anthem, 
and led the congregation in the singing 
of two hymns. The address of Dr. Cum- 
mins, the central feature of the program, 
was an able, statesmanlike argument for 
the position and work of the liberal church, 
and the argument was made the basis for a 
logical appeal for the loyalty of all free 
Christian believers in these days of stress 
and uncertainty. 

Those present were enthusiastic over 
the new Superintendent’s message, and 
the reports from Cambridge will stimulate 
a fine attendance at Lynn on Jan. 29. The 
delegation from Melrose at Cambridge 
has voted to go to Lynn. Many indi- 
viduals have said the same. 

Among those present at Cambridge from 
a greater distance were noted Rev. A. A. 
Blair of Nashua, N. H., State Superin- 
tendent of Churches, Mrs. Blair and two 
friends from the Nashua church. From 
Bridgeport, Conn., came Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson of Rev. H. H. Niles’ church. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


There were many smiling faces at the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
after service on Jan. 15. The people 
had come to church to hear a minis- 
ter whom very few had ever seen. That 
minister had gone through the service 
reverently and without a hitch of any 
kind, and he had preached a clear, inter- 
esting, acceptable sermon. Moreover, he 
had greeted them cordially and unaffect- 
edly as the crowd passed out. So the 
people were relieved. They were hopeful 
and they were happy. Rey. Seth Rogers 
Brooks, D. D., began his work as minister 
of the National Church without any in- 
troduction and without any formality. 
His practical mind and tireless energy 
showed in his starting out immediately to 
call on the people in their homes and to get 
acquainted. His theory is that churches 
can accomplish almost anything if minister 
and people know each other intimately, 
and that they are apt to proceed in a 
halting, stumbling way unless they do. 

There was a large crowd for the opening 
service—207 people. There had been 215 
the Sunday before for Dr. Perkins’ farewell. 
Such figures may not seem large in Malden 


and Lynn, but the National Church has 
not a large membership. The young 
people, led by Peggy Anthony, arranged a 
supper for Dr. and Mrs. Brooks on the first 
Sunday night and twenty-eight were 
present, a most delightful get-together. 

Dr. Brooks’ voice, clear and penetrating, 
filled the church at his opening service 
without raising an echo. He preached on 
“That Larger Conception of Life,’ and he 
was listened to with almost breathless at- 
tention. 

Mrs. Brooks was present and made 
many new friends. 

In beginning his sermon Dr. Brooks 
won the friendship of devoted friends of 
Dr. Perkins by saying that he had not 
come there with the slightest notion that 
he could take Dr. Perkins’ place. He said 
that nobody could do that. Dr. Perkins’ 
work would stand by itself for all time. 
But he came, he said, to work at the com- 
mon task, in his own way, and with what 
talents he possessed, and that all that there 
was in him he was prepared to put into 
the work so vital to our cause. 

Dr. and Mrs. Brooks are living at 1661 
Crescent Place in the five-room apartment 
owned by the General Convention. The 
way in which Dr. Brooks moves is illus- 
trated by the fact that he arrived in Wash- 
ing at four p. m. Wednesday, and by noon 
Saturday had all rooms of the apartment 
repapered and the woodwork restored. 
His automobile, which brought him and 
Mrs. Brooks to Washington, will be of 
great service in getting him about his far- 
flung parish. 

JO Ves 


* * 


CHURCHMANSHIP CLINICS 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Redeemer, entered 
this week upon his second year at the 
church with completion of plans for a 
series of conferences to be known as 
Churchmanship Clinics. The aim is to 
ascertain public opinion on religious issues 
and church problems with a view to formu- 
lating a program that will meet present-day 
needs and develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram of church activities. 

Dr. Etz had eighteen years of experience 
as general secretary of his denomination 
before coming to Newark, and he was for 
eight years general superintendent of 
Universalist Churches, and traveled ex- 
tensively in this country and abroad. He 
made a round-the-world trip in 19384, 
studying the mission work of the denomina- 
tion in Japan, Korea, China and India; 
and he represented the church in interna- 
tional conferences abroad and at inter- 
denominational sessions in the United 
States. 

Dr. Etz is having the full-time services 
for the present of Ellsworth S. Dobson of 
Millburn in planning the series of fact- 
finding discussion meetings, which will be 
launched next week. Mr. Dobson has 
been a member of the church seventeen 


years and is scoutmaster for Troop No. 10. 
His father, Edward S. Dobson, is a member 
of the board of trustees. 

An electrical engineer, Mr. Dobson has 
planned to devote several weeks to the 
clinics and the follow-up work on the basis 
of experience which he gained as volunteer 
assistant to A. Edmund Williamson during 
the forward and expansion program last 
May and June of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Civics of the Oranges and 
Maplewood. He will serve as chairman of 
the first clinic meeting to be held Tuesday 
night at the church. 

Letters are being sent out to the church 
membership of about 300 and after the 
annual meeting of the congregation Mon- 
day night a board of review, composed of 
seven members, will be formed to consult 
and act upon statements and conclusions 
recorded at the district meetings. 

Among questions to be considered are: 
‘What can our church do to increase its 
usefulness to the members of the congrega- 
tion and the community it serves?” “How 
can it develop a better program as a free 
church?” “How better minister to spirit- 
ual, intellectual and physical needs?” 
Answers will be written, later compiled 
and reviewed by the special committee. 

“Everything will be discussed,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Etz. “The sum total of 
criticisms and suggestions will represent 
community religious opinion in the fullest 
sense of the term. Every thought and idea 
advanced in these Churchmanship Clinics 
will be given serious consideration, as the 
final goal is a well-rounded plan of pro- 
cedure that will be tuned to present-day 
religious problems. 

“Ideas and suggestions for community 
and religious betterment from persons in 
all walks of life are welcomed. Business 
men, professional men, public-spirited 
men and women, are all invited to partici- 
pate in these discussions to survey the 
need for a community religious planning 
and expansion program and to work with 
the trustees of the church in the crystal- 
lization of all ideas and suggestions re- 
ceived into a definite working plan.’”’— 
Newark Evening News. 


Obituary 


Ira Duane Hough 


Colonel Ira Duane Hough, traffic superintendent 
of the metropolitan division of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, died Jan. 12 at Brooklyn Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, N. Y. He was sixty-six years old. 

During the World War, Colonel Hough, then a 
major, was assigned to the staff of the chief signal 
officer of the United States Army in Washington and 
was in charge of procurement and production of all 
signal material for use by the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. - 

A native of Plymouth, Mich., Colonel Hough 
learned telegraphy in the Plymouth railroad station. 
In 1912 he was made wire chief of the Gulf division 
of the Western Union, with headquarters in Dallas, 
Tex. 

In November, 1915, he enlisted in the Texas 
National Guard when it was preparing for service 
on the Mexican border. After Villa’s raid on Colum- 
bus, N. M., Mr. Hough obtained a railroad box ear at 
El Paso and, while the car was making the two-hour 
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run to Columbus, he organized a complete tele- 
graph station which handled all official and news 
dispatches from the front. 

When this country entered the World War, he was 
recalled to active duty, commissioned a major and 
ordered to Washington. After the war he returned to 
the Western Union as division traffic engineer at 
New York City. He remained a member of the 
Signal Corps Reserve, and was promoted to lieutenant 
colonel, then to colonel. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Maude Clark Hough, 
author of several books of poetry, a daughter, Mrs. 
Ruth Butler of Brooklyn, and a son, Ira D. Hough, 
Jr., of Los Angeles. 

Colonel Hough was connected with All Souls 
Universalist Church, and the pastor, Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, officiated at the funeral service Friday 
evening and at the private service on Saturday morn- 
ing at Fresh Pond Crematory. 


Winthrop Hollis Farnsworth 


After an automobile accident, which occurred 
on a road in Maine, Winthrop Hollis Farnsworth of 
Trapelo Road, Waltham, Mass., died in the hospital 
in York, Maine, on Dec. 16. 

Mr. Farnsworth was the grandson of Rev. Thomas 
Green Farnsworth, the first settled minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Haverhill. His cousin, 
Mrs. Ida Farnsworth Perkins, of Arlington Street, 
Haverhill, is the only remaining grandchild. She, 
with her son, Henry, and wife and their son, Stan- 
dish, of North Andover, attended the funeral, which 
was held in the Universalist church in Waltham on 
Monday, Dee. 19. Rev. Edgar R. Walker, minister 
of the church, officiated. 

Mr. Farnsworth was a man of exemplary character. 
He was known among a host of friends for his warm- 
hearted, thoughtful generosity, particularly for the 
less fortunate in the community. 

His wife, Mrs. Phoebe Farnsworth, survives. 


Notices 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ 
MEETING 


Feb. 6—Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, Outlaw’s Bridge, 
N. C. 


* * 


KANSAS COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of transfer to General Convention granted to 
Rev. John G. MacKinnon, who has removed to 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. A. W. Alten- 
bern to New Hampshire Convention. 

Letter of transfer accepted of Donald B. King 
from the Illinois Convention. 

Renewal of license for one year as of Jan. 10, 1939, 
to Donald B. King. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
i ioe 
KING’S CHAPEL 


January-April, 1939. 
Raymond C. Robinson. 
Tuesday to Friday. 


Organ recital Monday by 
Worship with brief sermon 


Preachers 


Jan. 31-Feb. 3: Canon Cornelius P. Trowbridge, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

Feb. 7-10: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Worcester. 

Feb. 14-17: Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, D. D., Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

Feb. 21: Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D. D., 
Trinity Church, Boston. 

Feb. 23-24: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Feb, 28-Mar. 3: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., 
Harvard Divinity School. 


Htbles 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


March 7-9: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., 
Community Church of New York City. 
March 10: Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 
x om 
WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 


An illustrated lecture will be given by Rev. Cor- 
nelius Greenway in the Parish Hall of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, on Feb. 16, at 8.15. Subject, 
“Hunting Big Game with a Fountain Pen.” Tickets, 
limited, price 50 cents, may be obtained from Mrs. 


“Forty Fruitful Years’ and “The 
Abiding Life’ by Dr. F. W. Betts are two 
books ideal for gifts; one dollar each. 
Send orders to Mrs. Jean J. Jansson, 112 
Davis St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hit! 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Runnimg Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Pperintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston, 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Roger Etz, tel. Mystic 6278R, or Mrs. Frank De- 
wick, tel. Talbot 5157. The lecture is for the benefit 
of the Bethany Union, and is sponsored by the 
Woman’s Alliance. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Sit ead located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under ac cae 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intenséve review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
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Crackling 

The Washington newspaper correspon- 
dent was getting fed up on his daily rou- 
tine. He planned a vacation and when he 
was asked where he was going he replied: 

“I’m pasting a big picture of President 
Roosevelt on the outside of my car; and 
I’m going to drive until somebody asks: 
‘Who’s that?’ That’s where I'll settle!’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

“Huh,” scoffed the rookie salesman, as 
he rushed out of the office of the chief pur- 
chasing agent upon whom he had been 
calling, “business is sure getting better. 
Just got two orders in there.” 

“Two? Important ones?” 

“T’ll say. One to get out and the other 
to stay out.””—Boston Globe. 

* * 

From a program for a concert of en- 
semble music as announced in a Boston 
University Press Bulletin of January 4: 
‘Piano duo, ‘Jessie, Joy of Man’s Deserv- 
ing,’ by Bach.’”’ Maybe so, but we thought 
what Bach wrote was “Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring.’”’—Zions Herald. 

* * 

“Jane,” said her mistress, ‘Shave you 
been telling round that I am hard to 
please?” : 

‘‘No-um,”’ denied Jane vigorously, ‘‘dat 
Ah ain’t. You nebah catch me doin’ a 
thing like dat. Ah keeps my thoughts 
to myself, Ah do.””—Exchange. 

ee & 

Dear Editor: “I am in love with a 
homely girl, but she doesn’t care for me, 
while a pretty girl with lots of money 
wants to marry me. What shall I do?” 

Reply: ‘‘Marry the one you love and 
send me the name and address of the 
other one!’’—E xchange. 

* * 

Prospective Bridegroom: “A man can 
hardly wed now unless he can show the girl 
two licenses.” 

Friend: “Two licenses?” 

Prospective Bridgeroom: “‘Yes, marriage 
and automobile.”’—Exchange. 

* Eo 

Little Harry: ‘Pa, why do they call 
them stump speakers?” 

Pa: “‘Well, I guess it’s because so many 
of them are stumped when you ask them to 
explain where they got their figures.’’— 
Exchange. : 

* * 

Client: “How long have you worked in 
this office?” 

Clerk: ‘Ever since they threatened to 
fire me.”’—EH xchange. 

* * 

Professor (finishing long algebra prob- 
lem): ‘‘And so we find X equals zero.” 

Sophonore: ‘‘All that work for noth- 
ing?”’—Hachange. 

* * 

A pupil told to use the word “‘nitrates’’ 
in a sentence wrote: “‘Nite rates are cheaper 
than day rates.’’—Watchman-Examiner. 
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